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CHAPTER I—MISCELLANEOUS 


N 7651/1017/38 No. 1 

• < 4 * % j I * • "% | » 

JOURNEY OF Mr. WATSON TO AFGHANISTAN FROM MOSCOW 

Sir M. Peterson to Mr. Benin. (Received 15 th January) 


(No. 6) 

Sir, Moscow , 4 th January , 1947 

I have the honour to enclose an account 
by Mr. Watson, First Secretary at this 
embassy, of a recent journey to Afghani¬ 
stan from Moscow.- Mr. Watson flew to 
Tashkent in Uzbekistan, continued thence 
by train to Termez, where he crossed the 
Oxus, and travelled on to Kabul by horse 
and motor car. On the return journey he 
visited Samarkand and other towns in 
Soviet Central Asia. 

2. As Mr. Watson remarks, it must be 
many years since a British official has made 
this journey. I think that he made the 
most of his opportunities, and has written 
a useful and entertaining account of a 
little-known part of the world. His 
account of Soviet-Afghan relations, which 
he has dealt with separately, will also, I 
hope, be of value in view of the changes in 
our representation at Kabul which will 
presumably be necessitated when India 
achieves independent status. 

3. I should perhaps add that this 
Journey was projected and organised 
entirely on Mr. Watson’s own initiative, a 
fact which is typical of the energy and 
resource which he has displayed in the 
course of his work here. 

4. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Minister at Kabul. 

ha vp 

MAURICE PETERSON. 


Enclosure in No. 1 

The following is an account of a journey 
J made in October and November of this 
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year, from Moscow through Soviet Central 
Asia and Afghanistan to Kabul, and then 
on to Delhi; and back more or less the same 
way. To it is attached a memorandum on 
the relations between Afghanistan and the 
Soviet Union. 

While parties of M.Ps. and others have 
paid escorted visits to Central Asian cities 
like Tashkent and Samarkand, it is some 
years since a member of the staff of this 
embassy has moved about the area on his 
own. It is worth noting that the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs (M.V.D.) which, in 
centres like Tashkent, operates a special 
foreign tourist department (Intourist) was 
more of a help than a hindrance. 

It is certainly many years since a British 
official crossed the Oxus. And indeed it 
must be some time since the last member of 
the Foreign Service visited Afghanistan at 
all. Now that Soviet policy in Asia has so 
clearly entered a new phase, it seems 
desirable that, whenever possible, there 
should be on the staff of this embassy some- 

V 

one who has seen the position across the 
border at first hand, and that members of 
the staffs of our legation in Kabul and our 
consulates in such areas as Sinkiang 
should occasionally visit Moscow, so as to 
bring their experience at any rate up to the 
level of that available among our staffs in 
Persia and Turkey. 

Apart from Russian and Afghan offi¬ 
cials, the journey across the Oxus was also 
made at the beginning of this year by Mr. 
Paddock of the United States Foreign 
Service, on transfer from Moscow to Kabul. 
Mr. Paddock, however, travelled in the 
same train from Moscow to the frontier, 
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and was thus unable to move about in 
Soviet Central Asia. Such travellers are 
also normally met on the Afghan side. 

Perhaps I may be allowed this oppor¬ 
tunity to express my thanks for the kind¬ 
ness and patience shown to me by the 
Viceroy and Lady Wavell and many 
members of their staff and of the External 
Affairs Department; by Sir Olaf and Lady 
Caroe; and by everyone in His Majesty’s 
Legation at Kabul, particularly Sir Giles 


and Lady Squire. I have described in my 
account of my journey the extraordinary 
hospitality shown me by the Afghan 
authorities. I must also record the help of 
ever}' kind given me by Americans in 
Moscow, Kabul and Delhi, which ranged 
from political analysis to insecticide and 
films. 

J. H. WATSON. 

Moscow , December 1946. 


Account of a Journey made by Mr. J. H. Watson to Afghanistan from Moscow 


The first stage of my journey to Tashkent 
was carried out in two days by air. 
Intourist had obtained me a ticket on the 
ordinary daily passenger aircraft. On this 
line Soviet-built Dakotas with comfortable 
armchair seats are used. Being an 
Intourist passenger I was invited to take a 
seat in the plane before the other passen¬ 
gers. We had not been more than two 
minutes in the air before a young woman 
sitting in front took it upon herself to 
walk round talking to everybody in turn 
and weld them into a little community. I 
had supposed she was a hostess of some 
kind, but it turned out that she was an 
inspectress of the Ministry of Light 
Industry on her wav to Tashkent, who 

J V 

considered it her duty as a member of the 
party to spread sweetness and light. 

We landed at one of the three airfields 
at Kuibyshev; none of which, so far as 1 
could see from the air had any trace of con¬ 
crete or tarmac runway, but which between 
them had at least 200 single-seater fighters 
standing in rows in the open, under the 
first snowfall of the autumn. There we all 
had “ sto gram ” (100 gr. of vodka, about a 
wineglassful). The crew had already had 
one before taking off, as is the custom. An 
argument took place between the captain 
of the aircraft and the public-spirited 
inspectress about where to spend the night. 
The captain wanted to go no further than 
Aktiubinsk (just in Kazakhstan), where 
there was tolerable accommodation on the 
airport: the girl wanted to go on to Ju-salf, 
a tiny settlement in the desert on the banks 
of the Jaxartes or Syr Darya—which 
would have been possible as there was a 
tail-wind. The fact that the timetable 
provided for a night stop at Aktiubinsk 
was not considered important. The 
captain prevailed. 

After leaving Kuibyshev the country 
becomes less wooded and more steppe-like, 
until by the time the border between Russia 
and Kazakhstan is reached near Orenburg 


there are no trees at all. Aktiubinsk is a 
typical town of the sandy steppe country, 
the last before the desert is reached. We 
arrived at the airport about 2 p.m. This is 
simply part of the limitless steppe, over 
which herds of cattle graze, one herd even 
awkwardly in our way. The airport build¬ 
ings cover quite a large area. Besides the 
main two-storey building and a few work¬ 
shops there were a series of barracklike 
buildings behind, one of which was a 
“ hotel ’ ’ and the rest of which housed 
workmen whose job was not apparent. I, 
as a distinguished guest, was given a room 
in the main building, where the crew also 
had quarters, which I shared with a 
pleasant and dirty police sergeant, who 
started off reading a translation of Dickens, 
but soon got too drunk to do so. The 
accommodation provided for the other pas¬ 
sengers was much more primitive, consist¬ 
ing of one dormitory for the women and 
two for the men. After being told that 
there were no cars going into the town, 
which was about two miles away, I walked 
in; and was passed half way by the car I 
had seen outside the airport. 

Aktiubinsk, meaning in Turki “ White 
Hill,” is a pleasant and very rural town, 
with mud streets and pleasant-looking 
single-storied houses built of whitewashed 
mudbrick with mud-and-thatch roofs. It 
does not at all give the impression of being 
‘"one of the chief industrial centres of 
Kazakhstan,” as it is officially described. 
The important nickel factory is apparently 
a plant some five miles outside the town and 
clearly visible from the steppe. The main 
feature of the town is the grain elevators 
by the railway. Everywhere there were 
slogans appealing for greater energy in 
getting in the wheat harvest. Most of these 
slogans had a defence angle, and some 
openly demanded the collection of wheat in 
order to strengthen the Soviet fatherland, 
the sole bastion of peace and progress. 
Almost all these slogans were in Russian, 
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although I was told that nearly half the 
population of about 50,000 is Kazakh. I 
went to the local Chaikhan, or tea-house, 
which, far from being oriental, with rugs 
as is usual in Central Asia, was a wooden 
building with Doric pillars and pediment, 
and a neon sign, and as depressing inside 
as any little Russian wayside “ restau¬ 
rant." There I met four other fellow 
passengers, two Russians, a Jew and a 
Tajik, all of whom were eager for politi¬ 
cal conversation. The long discussion 
which ensued was typical of almost all the 
many conversations on international affairs 
which I had during the trip. The 
general sense of these conversations is 
recorded below. In spite of some sharp 
arguments we all returned together good 
friends to the airport. 

Next morning, after the usual “ sto 
gram." we left an hour after schedule and 
flew without a stop all the way to Tashkent. 
Very soon after leaving Aktiubinsk the 
country becomes too dry for autumn graz¬ 
ing, and soon complete desert is reached. 
This desert is impressively large to fly 
over. It stretches in effect from the north 
of the Caspian Sea south of Aktiubinsk 
and Omsk to Sinkiang and Mongolia, 
covering most of Kazakhstan (the second 
largest republic in the Union) and Turk¬ 
menia. The inhabited areas of Soviet 
Central Asia are cut off from Russia by 
this waste. At present it is traversed by 
the railway through Aktiubinsk and along 
the Jaxartes to Tashkent, and by the 
Turksib railway; and a further link 
between the Aral and Caspian Seas is 
planned. The corner of the Aral Sea 
which I saw seems to consist mostly of 
purplish white salt-pans. The Jaxartes, 
surprisingly, meanders for hundreds of 
miles through the desert without a trace of 
green or human habitation, save at one or 
two settled points. This surprised me, as 
the official geographies show continuous 
settlement. At last, shortly before Tash¬ 
kent, pleasant little fields and orchards, 
cultivated by irrigation, with poplar and 
willow trees along the canals, and rather 
well-kept mud villages, mark the beginning 
of another world. The country is very like 
the Ghuta round Damascus, and the in¬ 
tensive cotton farms are not unlike those 
the Egyptian Delta. And, indeed, the 
Central Asian cities like Tashkent and 
Samarkand are both centres of commerce 
and culture for their areas, and also ports 
on the edge of the desert to which the great 
trade routes run; and thus have the same 
function and character as Damascus and 
Timbuctoo. 
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Tashkent civil airport has only grass 
runways, but it is the most important civil 
flying centre in Soviet Central Asia, with 
regular air lines linking it to all the large 
and medium towns of the area, as well as 
being the base for a number of the little 
single-engine biplanes with space for one 
or two passengers in which important 
people seem to travel. There were perhaps 
a hundred aircraft of many different types 
on the airfield each time I saw it. I was 
met by a representative of Intourist and 
w T hisked off to the main hotel; at my sug¬ 
gestion it was agreed that the inspectress 
should be given a lift also, but not the 
others. The two other important passen¬ 
gers were, in any case, met by cars. 

The Hotel National, to which I was 
taken, may once have been fairly imposing, 
but is now fly-blown and shabby. I was 
given a fairly comfortable little room, 
which had cold running water. The basin 
was the type that could not be plugged. 
Hot water is brought to guests in a 
tumbler. The lavatories are so filthy as to 
be almost unusable, and resemble the in¬ 
sanitary horrors familiar on Russian rail¬ 
way stations. There was no arrangement 
in the whole hotel for having a bath or 
even a shower, the custom in this sub¬ 
tropical climate being to repair to the 
public baths (a survival of the eastern 
hammam tradition). The restaurant being 
closed until 1st November, it was theoreti¬ 
cally only possible to get tea, though for 
a consideration other things are, of course, 
produced by the maids. (The most effec¬ 
tive form of inducement or tip for a 
foreigner on these occasions is foreign 
cigarettes). Intourist also had an office room 
in the hotel, which is made use of only when 
one of their visitors stays there. 

These details are striking in the best 
hotel in a city of a million people; and 
there can be few cities of that size which 
cannot do better. But the hotel is in con¬ 
trast to the rest of Tashkent, which is an 
attractive town. Tashkent was first 
entered by a Russian army in the sixties 
of last century, and the railway across the 
desert reached it soon after. The Russian 
city, as it stands to-day, was almost en¬ 
tirely built in the last decades of Czarism. 
It is well planned, with broad avenues 
lined with poplar or plane trees and brick 
gutters for water. Each sector is laid out 
on a rectangular plan, and everything con¬ 
verges on the large park area of the centre, 
which nowadays is rather like a small 
wood, but a large part of which was for¬ 
merly the governor’s park. Most of the 
buildings are one-storey, enclosing yards, 
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but there are also some larger and more 
imposing buildings. The city rather 
resembles Tehran (which was remarked 
on to me by more than one Soviet citizen 
who had visited both places) but is larger 
and perhaps pleasanter. In this city lives 
the white population, which consists prin¬ 
cipally of Russians with a considerable 
number of Caucasians, Jews, and a certain 
number of Europeanised Central Asiatics. 
The great bulk of the native population, 
who are mainly Uzbeks, live in the native 
city, which did not seem to me to have 
any very interesting buildings and is 
largely in the process of being rebuilt. 
The native city is, of course, less spacious 
than the European, though it is less of a 
warren than a native Indian city. While 
European and native cities are to be found 
side by side from Morocco to the Pacific, 
yet there is something especially remi¬ 
niscent of India in places like Tashkent 
and Samarkand. This struck me forcibly 
when I reached Peshawar a few days later. 
The native city there is more Eastern, and 
the cantonment (or European city) cleaner 
and greener; but, in spite of this and every 
other difference, there was an affinity 
between them which Damascus, for 
instance, does not share. 

A good deal of the old cities of Tash¬ 
kent and Samarkand reminded me of the 
back streets of Cairo round Orosdi-back, 
where sordid little shops sell and repair 
the cheapest products of modern civilisa¬ 
tion. The most attractive thing I saw in 
old Tashkent was a market for fruit and 
other agricultural products. Here the cos¬ 
tumes of the Uzbek women, and the colours 
and smells in the sunshine, provided an 
impression of what Tashkent must have 
been like in days gone by. But I think 
that this kind of local colour, both as 
regards peasant costumes and the type of 
fruit and prepared foods sold, can be seen 
to better advantage in smaller and less 
urbanised towns along the railway, though 
these are naturally on a smaller scale. 

For the Asiatic population of Tashkent, 
and to a lesser extent Samarkand, has been 
largely proletarianised. I was told that 
the policy of the Czarist regime was not 
to allow manufactures in Central Asia 
which might compete with the products of 
Russian industry. This short-sighted 
policy has now been completely reversed 
(the logic of events would doubtless have 
seen to this anyway); and modern Tash¬ 
kent is a large manufacturing centre, 
especially for textiles, agricultural 
machinery, and the processing of local 
products. The factories, so far as I was 


able to see, are on the fringes of the urban 
area, and as each factory tends to have its 
own social services and even agricultural 
supplies, a series of little suburbs have 
formed, more organic than the amorphous 
plant and labour agglomerations of the 
Western World. 

It will perhaps be useful to explain here 
the main features of that part of Soviet 
Central Asia which may be said in some 
way to focus on Tashkent (formerly Tash- 
kand. The accent always falls on the last 
syllable in these Turki words). To the 
north lies the great Red Desert, the Kizil 
Kum. To the south and east are the moun¬ 
tain ranges of the Pamirs. Immediately 
to the east, between mountains, lies the 
rich and fertile Ferghana Valley, the most 
valuable territory in Soviet Central Asia. 
From the mountains the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus run north-west into the Aral Sea; the 
Jaxartes past Tashkent, and the Oxus 
some 300 miles further south. The settled 
areas must be regarded as oases of cultiva¬ 
tion in a fundamentally desert country, 
though conditions are different in the 
mountains. It is the existence of these 
mountains south of Tashkent that pushed 
the trade route out west through 
Samarkand and Bokhara, and then back 
eastwards into India. 

The whole area is mainly inhabited by 
Turki-speaking races. Of these the most 
important are the Uzbeks, some 5 million 
strong, who are not one tribe, but the 
descendants of those Turkis who owed 

r 

allegiance to Uzbek, the son of 
Genghiz Khan. They inhabit the Fer¬ 
ghana Valley. Tashkent, and the area 
down to the Oxus, though certainly 
Samarkand and, 1 believe, Bokhara, are 
Farsi-speaking cities. To the west live 
more primitive Turcoman peoples. Most 
of the mountain country is still inhabited 
by the Farsi- (Persian) speaking peoples, 
who were there before the Turki invasions. 
These people go under the generic name 
of Tajiks, which is also applied to the 
townspeople of Samarkand and such cities. 
There are nearly 2 million in the Soviet 
Union. The Tajiks are also found 
throughout the adjoining country of 
Afghanistan, where Persian is to-day, as 
it was in the beginning, the civilised lan¬ 
guage of the country. Beyond the Tajiks, 
in wild mountain country, live a Turki 
people, the Kirghiz, nomadic till recently, 
and numbering perhaps a million. The 
whole area to the north is inhabited by 
Kazakh (or Qazaq) peoples, who spread 
into Sinkiang. They speak a form of 
Turki more akin to the Tartar dialects of 
Russia. 
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The original intention in the last cen¬ 
tury was to make Tashkent the metropolis 
of the whole area. The Soviet Government 
began by moving the capital to Samarkand, 
partly in order to satisfy national tradi¬ 
tion and partly in order to mark the break 
with imperial policy. This was a move 
comparable to the transference of the 
Ukrainian capital from Kiev to Kharkov, 
though here the intention was to dis¬ 
courage Ukrainian nationalism. The next 
stage was the partition of the area into 
constituent republics : Samarkand reverted 
to being a provincial centre in the Uzbek 
Republic, of which the capital is Tashkent. 
Uzbekistan was also assigned the rich 
and important Ferghana Valley, and most 
of the valley of the Oxus, including 
Bokhara. The mountainous areas to the 

south and east of Tashkent were formed 
• 

into the Tajik Republic, which includes 
most of the Farsi-speaking areas, and the 
little Turki State of Kirghizia, which, as 
one Russian said to me in Tashkent, might 
well have been an autonomous oblast of 
Uzbekistan. (One can only suppose that 
the principle of divide and rule played 
some unconscious part in this splitting up.) 
While these arrangements are reasonable 
m their way, it is less practicable to have 
the frontier of Kazakhstan run immediately 
north of Tashkent, through the irrigated 
area, with its medley of races including the 
newly-settled Koreans. This area now 
depends administratively on remote Alma- 
Ata on the Chinese frontier. In practice, 
of course, republican frontiers mean so 
little that the inconvenience is not seriously 
felt. 

Tashkent seems to be becoming gradually 
the metropolis of the whole area again. 
Among the signs of this is the building of 
a large new theatre which, I was told, is 
to act as a cultural focus for the various 
Central Asiatic nationalities. The outside 
of the building, which is more or less com¬ 
pleted, looks like a solid cube; but I have 
t>o doubt that it will be decorated lavishly. 
Inside there are to be halls in the national 
styles of the various peoples. . The result 
ls certain to be gaudy in the extreme. I 
wandered about as much of it as I could 
a l°ne one morning, and was interested to 
See that most of the work was being done 
o.v Japanese prisoners of war. I asked 
the foreman whether Japanese could cor¬ 
rectly interpret the various national archi¬ 
tectural styles, but he explained that they 
^ere only doing the donkey work. 

Soviet nationality policy has been 
described as folk songs tempered by de¬ 
portations. But this applied more to the 
Position fifteen years ago than to-day. 
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The deportations from Central Asia 
seemed to have largely stopped. (Indeed, 
such industrial centres as Karaganda in 
Kazakhstan are notorious as areas to 
which Volga Germans, Ingushi, Crimean 
Tartars, dissident Ukrainians, and others 
are deported.) And it is noticeable that 
the folk songs and the national histories 
are again receiving a strong Russian cast, 
which in the early years of the revolution 
was considered evidence of imperialism. 
Thus I was told that the new history books, 
while glorifying national memories and 
traditions, no longer portray the Russians 
as the villains of the piece, as had formerly 
been the tendency. On the contrary, the 
Russian is always the big brother who 
lends a helping hand. Sovietisation was 
always bound to mean Europeanisation. 
It is clearly coming more and more to mean 
specifically Russianisation. 

A good example of this is provided by 
the Uzbek opera “ Leili va Majnun,” 
of which I went to see a performance at 
the main theatre. The opera is based on 
the most famous dramatic poem of Ali 
Shir Nevavi (1441-1501), the founder of 
Uzbek literature, and a poet and statesman 
who flourished in Herat when that city 
succeeded Timur's Samarkand. The 
music was composed by Glieri and 
Sadykov, based on Uzbek folk music as 
well as Russian operatic convention. I 
arrived, accompanied by Markov, my In¬ 
tourist interpreter, after the first act. 
Without paying, we were at once shown to 
seats in the front row. The performance 
itself, to my surprise, was absurdly bad 
and amateurish, the little ballets being 
particularly clumsy. The singing, in 
Turki by an all-Uzbek cast, was good by 
Soviet operatic standards; the settings 
lavish; and the music almost unintelligible. 
Afterwards we called on Sadykov, a little 
Russianised Uzbek, who had himself been 
conducting. He produced fruit and wine 
and a synopsis of the plot in English, 
which had been printed when the opera 
was first performed. He told me that one 
other poem of Nevayi’s had already been 
thus dramatised, and that soon Uzbek 
culture would be in full flower again. It 
was for works such as these that the new 
theatre was being built. 

There was something depressingly arti¬ 
ficial about “ Leili va Majnun.” I am not 
surprised that the theatre was far from 
full. While the Russians in the audience 
listened soberly and seriously, but rather 
patronisingly, as befitted representatives 
of the colonising Power, the Uzbeks 
laughed and chattered and ate sunflower 
seeds during the performance. Almost all 
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drive the vermin to some extent down into 
the darkness of the lower ones. My eye¬ 
brows may have gone up slightly, for she 
explained to me that, although up till then 
her husband had taken the lower bunk, it 
was important for him to arrive fresh for 
his new job at Stalinabad, and he must, 
therefore, get some sleep the last two nights. 
The considerable quantity of American 
D.D.T. powder which I sprinkled over the 
bunk and the compartment generally did 
not make much difference the first night, but 
towards the end it helped a little, possibly 
driving the vermin into the compartments 
on either side of us. 

The restaurant car was sordid and flv- 

V 

blown beyond description and such food as 
there was looked uneatable. For the sake of 
the change I spent some hours there drink¬ 
ing what was called beer, but was nearer 
cider. And there I had interesting con¬ 
versations with one or two Uzbeks, and 
with a Russian railwayman who had 
fought all the way from Moscow to Danzig, 
and was wearing among his medals the blue, 
red and blue ribbon, commemorating the 
liberation of Warsaw. The most interest¬ 
ing Uzbek was a young man in his twenties, 
Yahia Usmanov, whose teeth were almost 
all gold, and with whom I drank a lot of 
beer; after which we bought some pome¬ 
granates and he took me back to his third- 
class carriage to meet his friends. 

The “hard" or third-class carriages 
were a great deal worse than the second, 
and rather resembled a spectacular film set 
of galley slaves. The carriage in which I 
sat was not divided into compartments but 
had wooden-slat bunks in tiers of three 
across the carriage, and on the other side 
bunks in tiers of three against the wall and 
windows, running the length of the 
carriage. On these bunks in the heat lay 
half undressed men and women, mostly 
Asiatics, but including some Europeans, 
some sleeping, some flirting, a few trying to 
read, most of them eating fruit of some kind 
or fish, and smoking cheap tobacco rolled in 
newspaper, while they talked to their neigh¬ 
bours. It was hard to find any place where 
one could sit upright. The conversation 
after my arrival was interesting and 
animated, though rather hard to follow. 
There was, all the time, a certain nervous¬ 
ness about talking to me. Various people 
joined the group, but suddenly at one point 
the conversation absolutely died, presum¬ 
ably because some new arrival was known 
as an observer. After sitting awkwardly 
for five minutes, I made my way back to my 
own compartment, but had to wait in the 


last third-class car until the next station, 
for the doors of the second class are locked. 

Some impression could be gained of the 
landscape and even of the people from the 
slow moving train, and especially from the 
stops which we made at almost every station 
of any size. Sometimes we stopped for con¬ 
siderable periods, so that it was possible 
not only to buy things at the stations, where 
an impromptu market opened up for the 
train, but to visit the town market. There 
are on this line three passenger trains each 
week in each direction, only one in each 
direction normally having soft and inter¬ 
national cars. 

The average prices given to me at the 
various stations showed that the prices 
charged on the stations to travellers were 
approximately half as high again as those 
normally prevailing. Usually the prices 
were rather less in the town markets than 
on the platforms themselves. The pur¬ 
chases I most regularly made, and on which 
I principally lived, were flat wholemeal 
bread cakes, which were rather expensive, 
and milk still scalding hot, to show that it 
had been boiled Camel’s milk, which was 
perhaps the easiest to obtain, could also be 
bought in a fermented form called Kumys, 
which is pleasant. Grapes, raisins and 
pomegranates were also easy to obtain. 
There were also cooked pieces of meat and 
rissoles, and baked and dried fish once we 
had reached the Oxus. A glass of milk 
normally cost 3^ roubles, the bread cakes 
4 roubles, grapes 10 roubles a pound, baked 
fish (a kind of carp) 5 roubles each; meat 
and other things were at Moscow prices. 

The great majority of people selling in 
the market were local inhabitants, Uzbeks 
and Turkomans; and usually women. 
Though some of these women wore the 
shapeless black dresses and other clothing 
typical of the lower income groups in 
Russia, a large number and almost all in 
the smaller towns wore native peasant 
costumes; usually with red predominating, 
and with the inevitable pretty skull cap and 
long plaits of black hair, usually four, but 
sometimes as many as twenty. There were 
disappointingly few gold, silver and other 
pieces of jewelry worn, the chief decora¬ 
tions being necklaces and bracelets of 
cowrie shells 

We left Tashkent, with its well ordered 
cotton fields and orchards, about four 
in the afternoon, travelling south-west 
towards Samarkand. We soon reached the 
so-called Golden Steppe where pastoral 
and even grain agriculture are practicable. 
But the country gradually became more and 
more sandv. We reached Samarkand after 
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dark, but I was able to wander about the 
streets of the Russian town and noticed 
that it was like a miniature replica of 
Russian Tashkent. The next day we 
travelled through a good deal of barren 
country. The railway from Kalgan (the 
junctioii of Bokhara) to Stalinabad was 
built in the Soviet regime, the older line 
continuing across the Oxus to the Caspian. 
We were well into this line by dawn next 
day. After travelling south-east across 
barren desert, we came to a fair stretch 
of arable country round the little oasis of 
Karshi, after which the line turns south¬ 
west to meet the Oxus at Kerki in the Turk¬ 
menian Republic. From then on the line 
follows the river back eastwards into 
Uzbekistan as far as Termez, when it is at 
last able to turn north and make its way up 
the Surkhan Darva valley to Stalinabad, 
the capital of Tajikstan. 

The English teacher got out at Karshi, 
where she was to carry out an inspection 
for a week or two. The characteristic con¬ 
troversy then arose about who had been 
assigned her place. It was finally awarded 
to a truculent and tough soldier, a hero of 
the Soviet Union and a member of the 
Party, who at alternate stops, made his 
way to the restaurant car to consume “ sto 
gram, as a result of which he became so 
drunk that he refused to show his ticket or 
observe any of the other rules, let alone 
civilities of the train. However, after a 
while he became very brotherly and finally 
slept his vodka off in the bunk over mine 
with his boots on. 

In this area I was able to look round a 
number of villages at which we stopped. 
An interesting feature of the landscape is 
several large mounds, which I was told by 
various people were built by Alexander the 
Great in his two-year diversion across the 
9 XUs on the way to India. I counted 
eighteen of these mounds from the train, 
nut there are no doubt many others. 

ihe water engineer, during this part of 
. e journey gathered round himself an 
interested audience, including myself, to 
near about the country, which he knew 
w ell. The Uzbek and Turkoman inhabi¬ 
tants, according to him, were backward and 
feckless people, rooted in their primitive 
Wa ys, not very useful on big labour 
Projects. The example which most 
interested the audience was his description 
n the elaborate funeral processions which 
fook the bodies out to bury them in shallow 
graves in the open graveyards, which can 
® seen outside each settlement. Pre¬ 
viously the dead were buried with expen- 
sive ornaments, which grave robbers then 


rifled. This practice had now more or less 
died out, but the corpses were dug up at 
night and eaten by the jackals. This story 
evoked more sympathy than the engineer 
himself had intended. The main theme of 
his discourse, as might have been expected, 
was the importance of water. The fertile 
soil would 'grow anything, cotton, rice, 
maize and fruit of all kinds, if only water 
could be harnessed. I asked to what extent 
it was possible to use old canals that had 
fallen into disuse; he replied that in this 
part of the country there were all too few 
such canals but that where they existed the 
water levels were usually still correct and 
this saved much work. What was really 
necessary was to dam the Oxus itself. This 
could only be done at present where the 
river flowed through Soviet territory on 
both sides. He showed us a place about 
thirty miles upstream from Kerki in 
Turkmenia, where such a big dam had 
either been begun or was about to begin. 
But where the Oxus formed the frontier 
with Afghanistan, neither side could make 
use of the water for irrigation purposes (a 
dam across an international frontier 
being outside his conception). Neverthe¬ 
less one or two listeners, including my 
friend Rudenko, pointed out that the Oxus 
was, after all, a "frontier river,” as 
though there was something predetermined 
in this. The matter was referred to me, as 
coming within my professional knowledge, 
and I solemnly confirmed that the Oxus was 
indeed, in the nature of things, a frontier 
river. . 

From the windows of the train, the 
Afghan side of the river was clearly 
visible to the foothills of the Hindu Kush 
in the distance. Those who were seeing a 
foreign country for the first time were duly 
fascinated, though some of them tried to 
conceal it. When it got dark, I was asked 
to say a few words about India, in the 
course of which I somehow managed to 
avoid political controversy. Everybody 
retired to bed except the Rudenkos, who 
sat up with me talking. I gave them each 
a packet of ten English cigarettes wrapped 
in cellophane, which . they considered 
symbolic of the fairytale standard of living 
in Western countries and as proof of how 
little even the fall in the British standard 
of living could be compared with that in 
the Soviet Union. In true sentimental 
strain they declared that they would not 
smoke the cigarettes but keep them as a 
souvenir of our journey together. Rudenko 
then asked me if I had ever studied the 
origins of the Franco-Prussian war, on 
which he had once written a Doctor’s 
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agreed to accept the Afghan proposals for 
the conclusion of a new border agreement 
by which the vexed question of the 
boundary along the Oxus River, along with 
certain other differences which have long 
been a source of friction between the two 
countries, has been settled. The reasons 
which prompted Russia after years of 
intransigence suddenly to agree to settle 
this vexed question are still a matter of 
speculation, but a desire to do something 
to offset American successes may have been 
one of them. Another was probably the 
desire to make a gesture to the new Govern¬ 
ment of His Royal Highness Shah Mahmud 
Khan set up in May. Afghanistan’s prin¬ 
cipal achievement in the international field 
has been her election to the United Nations 
Organisation. She was one of the three 
countries whose application for admission 
was unanimously approved, a fact which 
has been a source of great satisfaction 
to her. 

5. At home the principal event of the 
year, and perhaps the most important for 
many years iu the history of Afghanistan, 
has been the retirement of His Roval High- 
ness Sardar Muhammad Hashim Khan, 
who for seventeen years has been Prime 

V 

Minister and de facto ruler of the country. 
Two years ago he had a severe heart attack 
and has for some time only been waiting 
for a favourable opportunity to lay down 
the reins of office. The ending of the war 
with all the problems that it entailed in 
the planning of Afghanistan's peace-time 
programme was obviously a suitable 
occasion for the change. The strict control 
which he had exercised over every detail 
of the administration, his aloofness and 
his occasional ruthlessness in crushing 
opposition to his will had made him very 
unpopular, and it was the common custom 
to lay all Afghanistan’s difficulties, 
economic as well as political, at his door. 
His successor is his half-brother, His Royal 
Highness Sardar Shah Mahmud Khan, 
previously Minister of Defence, who before 
taking over paid a visit to India, chiefly 
for a holiday and to bag a tiger, but also 
no doubt in order to obtain first-hand infor¬ 
mation of the political situation in that 
country. Shah Mahmud is a veiy different 
person from his half-brother. He is too 
easy-going, fond of flattery and eager for 
popularity to be a good administrator; 
nevertheless, he seems to have a real gift 
for dealing with men and especially for 
conciliating the more unruly tribesmen of 
the country and he is universally popular. 
The ex-Prime Minister rarely appeared in 
public and went about very little. Shah 
Mahmud goes everywhere, sees everyone. 


and moves about freely among the people. 
There can be no doubt that the administra¬ 
tion has suffered, and will suffer as a result 
of the change, but there is no sign as yet 
of any diminution of Shah Mahmud’s 
popularity in the country. The govern¬ 
ment of the country is no longer carried on 
by a single individual, but appears to be 
increasingly entrusted to the Cabinet as a 
whole. This would be an improvement on 
the previous dictatorship were it not for a 
serious lack of loyal and honest officials to 
fill the more important posts in the 
Administration. 

6. Shah Mahmud’s successor as Minister 
of Defence has been his nephew, Sardar 
Daud Khan, who previously commanded 
the Kabul Army Corps, a professional 
soldier, keen only on the efficiency of the 
army and not prepared to tolerate the 
inefficiency which existed in the time of 
his more easy-going uncle. Shah Mahmud 
was not, however, prepared to risk trouble 
by allowing his successor to have his way 
in removing the old-fashioned tribal 
elements among army officers, with the 
result that Muhammad Daud Khan has 
gone on strike. He has not actually 
resigned from the post, but it is an open 
secret that in spite of the efforts of the 
King and other members of the Royal 
Family he is not in fact performing the 
functions of Minister of Defence. His 
duties are being carried on by Asadullah 
Khan, youngest son of ex-King Amanullah 
and brother of Shah Mahmud’s wife, who 
already combines the posts of Chief of the 
General Staff and Commandant of the 
Afghan Air Force. There have been other 
changes in the Cabinet as a result of the 
change of Government, but little new blood 
has been introduced. More notable have 
been the changes in the Afghan Foreign 
Office and in diplomatic appointments, 
though Ali Muhammad, “ the best Foreign 
Minister that Afghanistan has ever had ” 
according to the ex-Prime Minister, retains 
his appointment. Another nephew of the 
Prime Minister, Sardar Muhammad Naim 
Khan, has been appointed Minister in 
London; new ambassadors have been 
appointed in Moscow and Tehran, new 
Ministers in Nanking and Rome, and new 
consuls-general in Delhi and Meshed. 
The Cabinet itself has been greatly 
strengthened bv the return of Sardar 
Abdul Majid Khan, Minister of National 
F.conomv, after seven vears’ absence, 
mostly in Switzerland. Abdul Majid 
Khan has been for long the financial 
genius of the country and respon¬ 
sible for the whole of its economic develop¬ 
ment since the accession to power of the 
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present dynasty. His efforts, however, to 
reorganise the economic life of the country 
have been hampered by the fact that the 
Prime Minister, who is reported to be 
jealous of him, has not been prepared to 
sanction some of the stricter measures 
which Abdul Majid would like to employ 
and which would have undoubtedly been 
very unpopular. 

7. In particular, the food situation has 
given cause for much anxiety. Until April 
the crop prospects were excellent. The 
ex-Prime Minister, realising the world 
shortage of wheat, had insisted on every 
possible acre of ground being sown, and in 
anticipation of a considerable surplus 
bought up and gave to India as a free gift 
some 500 tons of the balance of the previous 
year’s crop. Unfortunately inadequate 
snow' during the winter was followed by a 
complete failure of the spring rains and, 
instead of having a large surplus, the 
country was faced with an actual shortage 
of grain, even though the irrigated crops 
which normally should be sufficient for the 
country’s requirements were good. Shah 
Mahmud, in his search for popularity, 
made the great mistake of relaxing the 
strict control exercised by his brother and 
was foolish enough to hope that, with the 
removal of all restrictions on their activi¬ 
ties, farmers would readily bring out their 
grain for sale at reasonable prices, and 
that there would be no actual shortage. It 
is not surprising this policy failed; but the 
Government were saved from the necessity 
of reimposing controls by the somewhat 
misplaced generosity of America which 
presumably for political reasons agreed to 
provide 100,000 tons of wheat and flour to 
make good the estimated deficit. Some 
25,000 tons have already been shipped, 
part of which has since arrived in the 
country. It is probable that with this 
assistance the country will be able to 
manage until the next harvest, though not 
without some difficulty. There is little 
doubt there is enough wheat in the country, 
but the American supplies will at least have 
the effect of preventing the black market 
prices from rising to impossible heights. 
In fact, the first good fall of snow, with the 
consequent prospect of a good water supply 
in 1947, had an immediate effect in lower¬ 
ing the price of wheat, especially in the 
north. Almost as serious as the shortage 
of wheat lias been the shortage of piece- 
goods, and difficulties over the supply of 
petrol and kerosene oil have further aggra¬ 
vated the situation. But here, again, owing 
mainly to the generosity with which the 
country has been treated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, supplies should be just 
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enough to meet the country’s minimum 
requirements. 

8. Meanwhile the Minister of National 
Economy has been pressing on with a ten- 
year plan for the country’s development, 
which envisages considerable foreign 
assistance. 'The major part of this 
assistance, to be given by America, has 
already been outlined. British assistance 
has also been invoked and a contract for 
certain works has recently been signed with 
Associated Consulting Engineers, Limited, 
India. A purchasing mission has also 
visited England, whose primary object is 
to obtain piece-goods, if possible, but who 
are also interested in textile and other 
machinery if it can be made available. The 
Afghan Government also hope to get 
financial assistance in the wav of a loan 
or credit either from Great Britain or from 
America, but in this they are unlikely to be 
successful, even in America, unless they are 
ready to be much more businesslike, both in 
specifying the objects for which they 
require a loan and the guarantee of repay¬ 
ment which they are prepared to offer. An 
interesting feature of the general scheme of 
development is the decision to make use of 
Amanullah’s intended capital, which has 
been renamed “ New Kabul,’’ and to the 
unfinished buildings of which certain 
Ministries have already moved. 

9. If the Ministry of National Economy 
lias been inclined to turn to America rather 
than to Great Britain for assistance, the 
Ministry of Defence continues to look 
entirely to Great Britain and India for the 
help that it requires. In December 1945, 
150 Afghan officers and n.c.os. were sent 
to India for a year’s training in various 
military establishments. Though handi¬ 
capped by insufficient knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish they acquitted themselves well on the 
whole and have returned delighted with the 
care taken to give them the best possible 
training and more particularly with the 
kindness which has everywhere been shown 
to them bv their hosts. The indirect 
benefits arising from the establishment of 
mutual trust and goodwill between the two 
countries are incalculable. The apprecia¬ 
tion of the Afghan Government has been 
expressed not only in a personal letter from 
the Prime Minister to Field-Marshal Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, but more, by a prompt 
request to be allowed to send a further 
batch for similar courses of training in 
1947. No less grateful are the Afghan 
Government for the generosity that has 
been shown to them over the settlement of 
the terms for payment of the arms and 
other equipment which have been supplied 
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and are still being supplied as the out¬ 
come of the Afghan Military Mission’s 
visit to India in the winter of 1944-45. 
The offer to charge them only 50 per 
cent, of the book value payable in ten 
annual instalments is freely acknowledged 
as a most friendly act which the Foreign 
Minister told me only recently his Govern¬ 
ment would never forget even if we were 
not able in the changing circumstances to 
offer the army and air force any further 
financial assistance. The Afghan air force, 
too. relies on Great Britain for both 
machines and training. Eight Tiger Moths 
were purchased from India during the year 
and a sample Spitfire, to be the first of 
twelve or twenty-four if it is found suit¬ 
able. has been ordered. Unfortunately, this 
machine was not able to arrive before the 
Kabul airfield became snowbound. The 
Afghans are also anxious to acquire twelve 
Avro Ansons, partly for military purposes 
and partly as a nucleus of a possible civil 
aviation organisation. Here again diffi¬ 
culties have arisen and the contract has 
not yet been finally placed. 

10. There are as yet no civil airlines to 
and from Afghanistan with the exception 
of the Russian diplomatic courier plane 
which flies from Kabul to Tashkent at 
irregular intervals. The Afghan Govern¬ 
ment have for some time been hoping for 
a through air service between India and 
Europe to be routed via Kabul, but, mainly 
from fear of Russian reactions, they were 
unwilling to entertain a proposal made by 
the Government of India for an extension 
of the existing I.N.A. Delhi-Peshawar 
service to Kabul. Towards the end of the 
year, however, M. Najibullah Khan, Minis¬ 
ter of Education, was deputed to the 
Regional Air Conference at Cairo to see if 
he could not arrange for a service to meet 
Afghan requirements. There his fears of 
Russian reactions seem to have been over¬ 
come and he returned having initialled an 
agreement with Iranian Airways for a 
Kabul-Tehran service, and on his way 
back through India he also intimated 
Afghan willingness for a similar service 
between Kabul and Peshawar. It is hoped 
that either or both these services may begin 
in the spring with, of course, reciprocal 
rights for Afghanistan to run her own 
services over the same lines whenever she 
wishes to do so. 

11. I have perhaps laid undue emphasis 
on economic as opposed to political affairs, 
but in a small and backward country like 
this the two are inseparable and the 
economic situation affects very closely the 
stability of the country. Fortunately 
Afghanistan has on the whole enjoyed a 


peaceful year. Earlier anxieties regarding 
a possible recrudescence of the troubles of 
1945 in the eastern province were in the 
event unjustified. Negotiations with the 
tribes continued throughout the spring, but 
before the summer pacificatory measures 
had had their effect and, except for the 
Government failure to secure the return of 
some lost weapons, the negotiations were 
brought to a generally satisfactory con¬ 
clusion. Abdur Rahim Khan, one of the 
Deputy Prime Ministers, who was arrested 
in January for alleged connexion with the 
revolt, is still in custody, but most, if not 
all, of the other prisoners and hostages 
appear to have been released. The new 
Prime Minister has in fact shown a wise 
clemency in releasing a number of political 
prisoners for whose detention there was no 
longer sufficient justification. In the 
southern province Mazrak Zadran is still 
at large and efforts, whether from the 
Indian or Afghan side of the border, to 
induce him to surrender have not so far 
been successful. Sultan Ahmed, his 
principal colleague, who had joined him 
from Baluchistan, surrendered to the 
British authorities in November and was 
returned to Baluchistan in custody. 
Mazrak himself is reported to be tired of 
the unequal struggle and only to be 
undecided as to wdiom to make his 
surrender. (Information has since been 
received that he surrendered to the British- 
Indian Government on 11th January.) 

12. Their difficulties in these two 
provinces on the Indian border have in no 
way interfered with the steady improve¬ 
ment of Indo-Afghan relations throughout 
the year, and a more general understanding 
of each other’s difficulties and of the com¬ 
munity of interests of the two countries 
seems to have been achieved. The prob¬ 
lem of this frontier is indeed no less 
serious for Afghanistan than it is for 
India. The Afghan Government has, 
in fact, been at pains to make its position 
clear and has asked that in the new 
Indian constitution the so-called Afghans 
on the Indian side of the border may be 
given the option of uniting with their 
parent kingdom of Afghanistan should 
they so desire. It lias naturally been 
impossible to return any definite answer to 
this proposal while the situation in India 
is still fluid. 

13. There has been no trouble in the 
northern provinces in spite of continued 
reports of Russian intrigues with the 
Uzbeg and other inhabitants. Numerous 
Russian agents have been arrested, but 
admit that their missions have been 
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entirely unsuccessful. In the autumn the 
British Military Attache carried out an 
extensive tour in practically unknown 
country in north-east Afghanistan and met 
everywhere with a friendly reception. He, 
as well as other travellers, report that 
junior officials, especially those of Pathan 
origin, treat the inhabitants with scant 
consideration and undue severitv. The 
Afghan Government are themselves aware 
of the unpopularity of their rule and it 
was largely for this reason that His 
Majesty the King made a prolonged tour, 
the first since his accession, in the north 
to see things for himself and to show that 
his Government are not uninterested in the 
prosperity of their northern subjects. The 
tour is reported to have been a great 
success and to have increased the popu¬ 
larity of the present dynasty. Shortly 
after the King's return the Prime Minister 
left for a similar tour of the Kandahar 
province. At the end of the year he was 
still in Kandahar, looking into the 
administration and listening to complaints. 
He is, of course, inspecting the progress 
made by the Morrison-Knudsen Company 
in the works which they have undertaken 
and in fact one of the principal objects of 
the visit is said to be to counteract the 
propaganda which is being widely spread 
by disaffected persons that the country has 
been sold to the Americans. He will pay 
visits to Farah, Chakansur and Herat 
before returning and is unlikely to be back 
in Kabul until the middle of February. 
Meanwhile it must be admitted that the 
administration of the country has suffered 
by the prolonged absence of so many 
Cabinet Ministers, first with the King in 
the north and subsequently with the Prime 
Minister. 

14. In the shuffle of ministerial posts in 
May, to which I have already alluded, 
M. Najibullah Khan, one of the cleverest 
of the young officials in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, became acting Minister of 
Education. He has set to work with a 
will to try and raise the standard of educa¬ 
tion throughout the country. As the first 
step he has asked for many additional 
American, British and French teachers, 
and has been considering the employment 
of Polish or Jewish teachers in the former 
German Nijat College. Neither the Ameri¬ 
cans nor the British have been able to 
respond as yet to the appeal, though both 
countries are considering the financial 
implications involved, but the Afghans 
still realise the value to them of Indian 
teachers in many of their English-language 
institutions and have been sensible enough 
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to offer increased salaries in order to get 
better qualified and more efficient men. 
The French, who are only too anxious to 
recover the ground which they lost during 
the war and who, in common with the 
Turks, usually continue to pay the basic 
salaries at home of all their employees in 
Afghanistan, are responding with alacrity 
and there 'has been a very large influx of 
French specialists of all sorts. Not only 
has the Archaeological Mission, whose 
activities were in abevanee from 1943, been 
revived, but the Istiqlal College, which had 
lost most of its French teachers, has been 
restaffed. In addition, the medical faculty 
in the newly established university has been 
provided with a number of French pro¬ 
fessors. The Medical Department has, in 
fact, been almost entirely taken over by the 
French, who have already replaced a num¬ 
ber of the Turkish doctors. French nurses 
have also arrived to inaugurate a nursing 
service and a beginning is at last being 
made with the training of Afghan women 
as nurses. 

15. There are, in fact, signs that with 
the departure of the rigid and orthodox 
Prime Minister in May a more liberal 
policy is at last being pursued in the social 
life of the country. Restrictions on travel, 
which had been imposed during the war, 
have been gradually removed and social 
contacts with Afghans are now much 
easier. European w y omen married to 
Afghans who have been hitherto rigidly 
confined behind the purdah are now coming 
out with comparative freedom and one of 
these, a French lady, the wife of Sardar 
Naim Khan, one of the Under-Secretaries 
of State in the Ministry of National 
Economy, is taking an active lead in the 
organising of welfare work especially in 
the hospitals and among women. Offers on 
the part of foreign legations to continue 
on behalf of Afghan charities the work 
which they had begun during the w r ar for 
the Red Cross and other war charities have 
been gratefully accepted and ladies from 
the British, American and French Lega¬ 
tions are welcomed to the newly-established 
Afghan welfare centre and have been taken 
to see one of the women’s hospitals. 

16. I have already mentioned American, 
Russian and French activities in 
Afghanistan. The Turks seem to be losing 
ground. The number of officers, both in the 
Turkish Military Mission and in medical 
employ, has considerably decreased, partly 
perhaps because the Afghan instructors 
whom they have trained are now capable 
of taking their places and partly because 
the Afghans have realised that Turkish 
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standards of efficiency are not very high. 
The other foreign missions at present in 
Kabul have been largely inactive. There 
have been some signs that the Italians are 
trying to renew their commercial activities, 
but the new Italian Minister, though 
appointed, has not yet arrived. The Polish 
Charge d’Affaires in Tehran has recently 
paid a visit to Kabul and the setting up of 
a separate Polish Legation in Afghanistan 
is under consideration. 

17. In short, the year 1946 has passed 
off more successfully and more peacefully 
than might have been expected. The 
transition from the old to the new regime 
has, temporarily at least, eased the internal 
strains which were beginning to be 
apparent; indifferent management of the 


country’s economic problems, though it has 
involved hardship, seems unlikely now to 
lead to economic disaster; and in the 
provinces generally the Government’s 
position seems stronger than it has been for 
a long time. The policy of Russia and the 
problem of India remain Afghanistan’s 
principal anxieties. Almost all Afghan 
officials openly express the opinion that 
India’s difficulty is Russia’s opportunity 
and that any weakening of authority in 
the former will lead to more and more 
deliberate intervention by the latter. If 
the civil war in India, which is almost 
universally assumed in Afghanistan to be 
Russia’s immediate objective, should in 
fact ensue, Afghans see little hope of their 

country’s survival. 

* 


E 3530/3316/97 No. 3 

SITUATION IN INDIA: ATTITUDE OF THE AFGHAN GOVERNMENT 

Sir G. Squire to The Secretary to the Government of India, External Affairs 

Department (New Delhi) 


(i Communicated by Letter, dated 19 th April, from Sir G. Squire to Mr. Baxter 

{Eastern Department). {Received 29 th April)) 


(No. 42/43/R) 

Sir. Kabul, 19/A April, 1947 

It is difficult to give any accurate 
picture of the attitude of the Afghan 
Government to the present situation in 
India, but it is, I think, important that I 
should attempt to do so in so far as I and 
members of my staff have been able to ascer¬ 
tain it. 

2. Kabul with its extensive bazaars, its 
inadequate supply of newspapers and 
wireless sets and its low standard of 
literacy is a natural centre for bazaar 
rumour, but rumours have been given a 
measure of authenticity by no less a person 
than his Highness the Court Minister, who 
has just returned from a prolonged visit 
to India and has spoken in most pessi¬ 
mistic terms of an almost inevitable fur¬ 
ther deterioration of the situation. This 
has spread despondency among members 
of the Afghan Cabinet. Among the 
middle classes the Indian professors, who 
have also recently returned to Kabul for 
the new academic year (many of them 
Muslims from the Punjab, including one 
from Amritsar who has lost his house and 
everything he possessed), have spread 
gruesome stories and have maintained 


that accounts published in the press of the 
casualties and damage, especially in the 
Punjab, have been very much under¬ 
estimated. Numerous Afghan families 
hurriedly escaping from India have com¬ 
pleted the tale. These stories have 
inevitably had an unsettling effect on the 
people in Kabul and the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment are taking extra precautions to try 
and prevent any so-called retaliation for 
the events in india by Muslims on the 
Hindu community in Kabul. Extra police 
have been posted in the area inhabited by 
the Hindus, and Muslims are only allowed 
entrance on the production of passes. The 
possibility cannot, of course, be overlooked 
that some trivial incident may occur which 
may render these precautions of no avail. 

3. The Afghan Ministry of Defence are 
naturally chiefly concerned with the 
security angle, they rely on India for the 
regular arrival of the arms and equipment 
which are now being supplied to them and 
are also vitally interested in the regular 
flow of petrol. They view, therefore, with 
alarm any interruption of bookings on the 
Indian railways. These interruptions are 
also causing considerable perturbation in 
the Afghan Ministry of National 


Economy and the Minister himself ap¬ 
proached me only a few days ago 
emphasising that the economic life of the 
country would be imperilled unless the 
regular flow of piece-goods, sugar and oil, 
as well as of other goods which are 
arriving or are due to arrive from abroad 
for Afghanistan, can be maintained. 
Equally vital to the economic life of the 
country are the exports, especially those of 
fresh fruit from Kandahar, and dried 
fruits of all sorts from Peshawar. In 
normal times these reach all parts of India 
and the prospect of this trade being 
interrupted, is a very serious one for 
Afghanistan. 

4. Of still greater concern to Afghani¬ 
stan is the attitude of the tribes on both 
sides of the border. Reports reaching me 
indicate that the Afghan Government are 
using their influence to restrain the tribes 
from taking any part in political con¬ 
troversies in India, but that they fear that, 
with Congress and Muslim League mis¬ 
sions constantly touring in these areas, 
their advice will not necessarily be listened 
to. The younger Afghans are frankly 
irredentist in their outlook, but wiser 


heads in the Government take a more 
realistic view of the dangerous poten¬ 
tialities of the situation. All are thinking 
seriously of the attitude they should adopt 
when British rule comes to an end in India 
and when, in their own view, any obliga¬ 
tions w T hicli they have accepted in their 
treaties with the British Government will 
no longer be in any way binding upon 
them. They do not, however, overlook the 
fact that any claim that they may make 
for return of the Afghan tribes of the 
frontier to the Afghan fold might invite 
even more dangerous claims of a like 
nature from the Governments of the Soviet 
Republics on their northern frontier. In 
fact any failure either by India or by 
Afghanistan to control the tribes might 
easily involve Afghanistan in disorders on 
two fronts which is the one thing which 
the Ministry of Defence dreads more than 
anvthing else. 

5. I am sending copies of this letter to 
His Majesty’s Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Affairs and India. 

I have, &c. 

G. F. SQUIRE. 


E 4966/3316/97 No. 4 

OPENING OF AFGHAN NATIONAL ASSEMBLY: SPEECH BY 

HIS MAJESTY KING ZAHIR SHAH 

Sir G. Squire to Mr. Bevin. {Received IDA June) 


(No. 48) 

Sir, Kabul, 31$£ May , 1947 

In the appendix to his report for the cur¬ 
rent week, of which I enclose a copy for 
ready reference, the military attach^ has 
included a summary of the important 
speech made on 22nd May, 1947, by His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan on the 
occasion of the opening of the annual ses¬ 
sion of the Afghan National Assembly and 
of the press comments thereon. 

2. The speech is chiefly notable for the 
detailed reference to the negotiations with 
His Majesty’s Government and the Govern¬ 
or India on the subject of the political 
changes about to take place in India and to 
the interest taken in this matter by 
Afghanistan. It is obvious that great care 
has been taken over its preparation. On 
the one hand, His Majesty has been at 
Pains to answer the criticism general 
throughout the country that his Govern- 
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ment is doing nothing to take advantage of 
the present disturbed state of India to 
stake out its claims in an empire in 
potential dissolution. On the other hand, 
lie has been careful to say nothing that 
might give cause for complaint either to 
His Majesty's Government or to the 
Interim Government of India on whose 
goodwill the wiser heads in the Afghan 
Government realise that the continued 
existence of their country must largely 
depend. The general opinion that this part 
of the speech is a wise and statesmanlike 
utterance is, I think, not far wide of the 
mark. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India, the 
Government of India and the High Com¬ 
missioner for the United Kingdom in 
India. 

I have, &c. 

G. F. SQUIRE. 
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Enclosure in No. 4 

Appendix “A ’’ to Summary No. 22, 
dated 31st May, 1947 

Resume of the Speech made by His 

Majesty King Zahir Shah at the 

Opening of the A fghan National 

Assembly on 22nd May, 1947 

1. The first part of the speech dealt with 
internal affairs and economic conditions 
now prevailing in the country. It was 
stated that the Government have been able 
to minimise the difficulties arising out of a 
shortage of food grains after the drought 
vear of 1946. The Government had 
imported considerable quantities of flour 
and wheat from abroad and were able to 
distribute this to different parts of the 
country. 

2. The next part of the speech dealt 
with the plans prepared by the Govern¬ 
ment for the strengthening of the country's 
finances, ensuring its economic development 
and increasing its resources. These plans 
it was stated are of the utmost importance 
and deserve careful attention. The 
Ministry of Defence has made appreciable 
progress in matters relating to national 
defence and internal security. The Agri¬ 
cultural Department and the Ministries 
of Education, Finance, Communications. 
Mines and Public Works have all produced 
plans which should prove beneficial to the 
country in the future. 

3. References were then made to the tour 
by H is Majesty King Zahir Shah in 
northern Afghanistan and the Prime 
Minister’s tour in the provinces of 
Kandahar, Farah and Herat. These tours 
enabled the Government to appreciate the 
problems affecting the people residing in 
these areas, and to introduce reforms. 

4. The policy of the Afghan Government 
in foreign affairs was then reviewed and 
the following main points were made :— 

(a) Arrangements have been made for 
the demarcation of the Russo- 
Afghan frontier in accordance with 
Afghan rights and the wishes of 
the Soviet Government. The agree¬ 
ment concluded between the Afghan 
and Soviet Governments last year 
regarding the re-demarcation of the 
frontier is being implemented and 
a joint Russo-Afghan boundary 
commission has been appointed to 
demarcate the frontier between the 
two countries. 

(b) Afghanistan has been elected a mem¬ 

ber of the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion and has thus taken her place 


amongst the peace-loving nations of 
the world. 

(i c ) Negotiations on economic matters 
between Afghan and American 
representatives have taken place 
with a view to economical co-opera¬ 
tion and the extension of trade with 
the United States. 

(d) Negotiations in respect of various 
political and economic problems 
have continued throughout the year 
between Afghan and British and 
Indian representatives. These 
negotiations were embarked on with 
a view to expounding the Afghan 
Government’s policy of strengthen¬ 
ing friendly relations between the 
three countries and securing the 
mutual extension of trade and 
economic collaboration. 

(e) The changes which have occurred in 

the political and social affairs of our 
neighbouring country India during 
the past few years and particularly 
last year are worthy of mention. 
These changes have brought our 
eastern neighbour India nearer to 
its goal of freedom. Afghanistan 
and India have been connected by 
bonds of friendship ever since the 
dawn of history and the economic 
and trade relations which exist 
between the two countries have 
meant that Afghanistan cannot be 
disinterested in the future of India. 
Afghans themselves consider that 
the first and foremost prerequisite 
of life is independence and they 
respect also the independence of 
other nations. Afghans pray that 
whatever changes may occur in 
the India of the future will ensure 
mutual understanding between the 
Indians themselves, and they trust 
that disunity and sectional strife 

w 

may disappear, so as to ensure the 
prosperity of India herself as well 
as that of her neighbours. 

(/) Afghanistan has always maintained 
friendly relations with Great 
Britain and is sincerely desirous of 
further cementing these relations. 
The impending constitutional 
changes in India will not affect our 
friendship with Great Britain, and 
it is considered that the relations 
existing between the two countries 
should develop on a separate basis 
and will prove useful to both 
countries, both now and in the 
future. Although Afghanistan’s 
friendly relations with Great 
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Britain and with the Muslims and 
Hindus of India have been a keynote 
in our policy, Afghans have been 
watching the trend of political 
events in India for some years, par¬ 
ticularly those which aim at 
securing for India her indepen¬ 
dence. This it is realised is of vital 
importance to India, but it also 
affects the destiny of our Afghan 
brethren residing in India and 
Afghan interest is directed towards 
ascertaining how their political 
future is to be decided. 

(g) Afghanistan's cultural relations 
with France have been extended and 
co-operation between the two 
countries, particularly in the educa¬ 
tional sphere, is of value to both. 

(h) Afghanistan's relations with Italy 
continue to be friendly and it is 
hoped to secure co-operation in the 
cultural sphere between the two 
countries. 

(i) Afghanistan's relations with the 

Chinese Republic have been friendly 
and some advance in economic and 
cultural relations between the two 
countries is anticipated. 

(j) Afghanistan’s relations with Muslim 

countries, i.e., Turkey, Iran, Iraq, 
Egypt and Hejaz continue on the 
most friendly and sincere basis. 

5. Finally the speech stressed that the 
Government are striving for the advance¬ 
ment of the country in accordance with its 
religious and national traditions. It is 
hoped that Afghanistan will occupy a 
fitting place in the modern world. The 
country’s success in the past and the 


present depends on collaboration and the 
unity of the nation and Government'. The 
Deputies were reminded that they are 
responsible for interpreting the desires of 
the people to the Government and that they 
should strive to improve the standard of 
living in the country. The speech ended 
with a prayer for the continuance of the 
freedom and prosperity of the Afghan 
people. 


Editorial Comment on the above Speech 

appeared in the Islah Newspaper of 

25 th May, 1947 

The writer of the editorial stressed the 
importance attached by His Majesty in his 
speech to the constitutional changes due to 
take place in India and the interest dis¬ 
played bv His Majesty, not only in the 
major Indian parties, the Muslims and 
the Hindus, but also in the Afghan tribes 
residing in the North-West Frontier 
Province of India. It was stated that 
although His Majesty made it clear in his 
speech that he entertained friendly feelings 
towards the Indian nation, as well as 
towards Great Britain, he had not lost 
interest in the future of Afghans residing 
east of the Indo-Afghan frontier. Afghans 
residing in India are our brothers and are 
connected with us by blood and family 
relationships. Now that the British 
Government are desirous of handing over 
power in India to the Indians themselves, 
it is natural that the Afghan people should 
consider seriously what the future holds for 
their Afghan brethren who are at present 
residing in the North-West Frontier 
Province of India. 


E 5232/714/97 No. 5 

CONVERSATION WITH THE AFGHAN MINISTER 

Mr. Bevin to Sir G. Squire (Kabul) 


(No. 8) Foreign Office, 

Sir, nth June, 1947 

The Afghan Minister came to see me 
this morning to express the views of his 
Government on the declaration made by 
His Majesty’s Government on 3rd June 
concerning the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince of India. 

2. The Minister informed me that the 
Afghan Government were concerned at the 
possible fate of the population of this 
Province if, in accordance with the present 
plan, a referendum took place and the 
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choice were offered to them of associating 
themselves either with Pakistan or Hin¬ 
dustan. The Afghan Government con¬ 
sidered that the population of former 
Afghan territories annexed by Great 
Britain to India during the last century 
should have the opportunity of deciding 
whether they wished to rejoin Afghanistan 
or to form a separate State, enjoying com¬ 
plete freedom. Hitherto, the Afghan 
Government had acknowledged the neces¬ 
sity of treating the question of the North- 
West Frontier Province in connexion with 
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the question of partition in India. They 
now considered, however, that in view of 
recent developments the present moment 
was opportune for them to make official 
representations regarding the North-West 
Frontier Province and to put forward 
proposals for the disposal of that area 
in accordance with ethnological con¬ 
siderations. 


3. I replied to the Afghan Minister 
that, if he would submit to me a note 
setting out in detail the proposals of the 
Afghan Government, I would consider 
them in consultation with my colleagues in 
His Majesty’s Government. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


E 5372/22/97 No. 6 

ECONOMIC SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN DURING 1946 

Annual Report 

{Communicated by Sir G. Squire {Kabul) to Eastern Department on 3rd May;. 

Received 21 st June) 


Afghanistan was not a party to the last 
global war, but in modern times the world 
has become so small and the nations so 
interdependent in the economic sphere 
that she could not but be affected by the 
universal difficulties resulting from the 
catastrophic effects of the war. In 1945, 
Afghanistan's trade with all countries of 
the world except India was at the lowest 
ebb, being Rs.7-4 million in Indian cur¬ 
rency. India supplied essential goods 
worth Rs.24-82 million in that year, out 
of which cotton piece-goods, tea and sugar 
accounted for Rs.15, 4-5 and 1-6 million 
respectively. 1946 was the first complete 
post-war year of peace in which Afghani¬ 
stan, like other countries of the world, 
struggled to reconstruct her internal 
economy and revive external trade. The 
world-wide shortage of the two elementary 
necessities of life, namely, food and 
clothing, however, caused the Afghan 
Government a good deal of anxiety and 
they were forced by circumstances to 
enforce control measures which would not 
have been possible in ordinary times and 
which the Afghans did not adopt even 
when the war was at its worst. 

Trade Statistics 

2. The following is a summary of 
Afghanistan’s trade during 1945 and 1946 
across the Indo-Afghan border with all 
countries except Russia, with which there 
was practically no trade :— 



1945 

1946 


Rs. Indian 

ftg. Indian 

Exports from Afghanistan 

126,015,382 

114,379,682 

Imports from India ... 

34,821,525 

80,128,408 

Imports from other 



countries 

7,404,506 

23,9*25,886 

Balance in favour of 



Afghanistan 

93,789,301 

60,330.393 


According to the statistics published for 

the financial years 1937 to 1946, the 

balance of trade has been consistently in 

favour of Afghanistan, and the country is 

shown to have added over £20 million 

sterling to her national wealth during the 

said nine years. 

% 

Export Trade 

3. There was an all-round decrease in 
the volume of exports from the country 
during 1946 as compared with the pre¬ 
ceding year. The decrease was more pro¬ 
nounced in the case of karakul skins 
(Rs.153 lakhs), cotton, raw (Rs.ll lakhs), 
and wool, raw (Rs.ll lakhs). The loss of 
trade was partly made up by more exports 
of fruits and nuts (Rs.34 lakhs), ghee 
(Rs.14 lakhs) and other skins and furs 
(Rs.10 lakhs). The net decrease was, 
therefore, of the total value of Rs.116 lakhs 
Indian currency, and was due to reasons 
which are discussed below in relation to 
principal commodities of export. 

4. Karakul or the Persian Lambskin .— 
Before the war. London was the chief 
market for these skins and to some extent 
Hamburg in Germany. During the war, 
this trade was suspended and imports into 
the United Kingdom were prohibited. The 
American market offered the only opening 
remaining for a luxury article, the dis¬ 
posal of which in the United Kingdom and 
Germany had become impossible. Steady 
exports to America during the war put the 
Afghans in possession of the much-needed 
dollar balances and conversely the United 
States captured more and more of Afghani¬ 
stan’s import trade, mainly because of 
purchasing karakul skins. Anxious to 
revive their old contacts, the Afghans 
shipped a large number of skins to London, 
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within a few months of the cessation of 
hostilities and the receipt of the news that 
since September 1945 imports of raw 
skins had been freed from restrictions in 
the United Kingdom. It was too early to 
expect any quick results, and, therefore, 
the skins had to be reshipped to America. 
Ten thousand skins were retained m 
England with a view to testing the market 
at a later date. In November 1946 came the 
report that the karakul trade in the United 
States had become very dull and prices had 
fallen by 15 to 17 per cent. Out of 168,625 
skins offered for sale only 6,000 could be 
sold at a low price. With the starting of 
the London fur auctions, the Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment are seriously considering the re¬ 
opening of their karakul trade with the 
United Kingdom, as a means of providing 
themselves with an immediate direct credit 
to finance their development schemes. 

5. Cotton .—The Afghan cotton is of a 
type slightly superior to the American 
middling with a staple length of 7/8 to 
31/32 inch. Except for once in 1940, the 
Government of India has not shown any 
interest in the purchase of the Afghan 
cotton. During that year, an agreement 
was entered into with the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment for the purchase of 10,000 tons of 
Afghan cotton at Rs.826: 14 and 
Rs.807 : 11 : 2 per ton delivered at Bombay 
and Karachi respectively, but only 9,730 
tons were purchased. This transaction had 
the effect of making the Afghan cotton com¬ 
mercially known to the Indian mills, but 
owing to “ false packing,” irregular 
grading and mixing, the impression left 
was not so favourable as it should have 
been, had these defects been avoided and 
the cotton pressed and baled properly. The 
country's post-war development pro¬ 
gramme provides for the establishment of 
cotton ginning and pressing factories and 
on a long-term view it should be to 
the mutual benefit of both countries if 
India placed her expert knowledge in 
grading and baling at the disposal of 
Afghanistan, with the object of eliminat- 
mg those defects which prevent the 
Afghan cotton from being accepted as 
current coin like the Egyptian, &c., and 
achieving the full commercial value due to 

on quality. 

7,817 tons of raw cotton were exported 
during 1946, but the surplus during 1947 
18 likely to be much less. In the past, the 
Ministry of National Economy has been 
tr ying to compel farmers to grow more 
cotton and beet-root on at least one-third 
the land cultivated by them in the 
cotton-growing areas, but owing to general 


shortage of food grains His Majesty the 
King was pleased to exempt landowners 
from this compulsion for two years. The 
Afghan Cotton Company, which enjoys a 
virtual monopoly of export, declared a 
dividend of 13£ per cent, for the Shamsi 
year 1323 (1944r-45) and 15 per cent, for 
the following year. Prices paid by the 
company to farmers were Afghanis 6 per 
Kabuli seer of 161b. for first grade cotton, 
Afghanis 5| for second and Afghanis 5 for 
third grade. These prices were found to be 
too low, and the Afghan Government have 
now raised the prices to Afghanis 9-60, 
8-80 and 8 respectively. 

6. Wool .—The total quantity exported 
during 1946 was 686 tons, that is to say, 
328 tons less than last year. The Anis 
newspaper of 9th June, 1946, stated that 
with effect from the beginning of Shamsi 
1326 (corresponding to 22nd March, 1947) 
the export of raw wool will be freed from 
Government control. This announcement 
was ratified later and has actually been 
given effect to now. 

7. Fruits and Nuts .—The Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment have always been anxious to 
exploit their fruits and nut trade and as a 
step towards that end they established a 
fruit-selling agency at Kandahar and 
another at Peshawar. All Afghan 
Shirkats and traders were required to sell 
their fruit through these agencies, which 
were to do cleaning and grading also. An 
approach was made to the Indian traders 
in Kabul to participate in the scheme and 
appoint a representative to join the 
agencies. The Indian traders did not 
agree to join as they suspected that this 
was a subtle move on the part of the 
Afghan Government not only to secure full 
control over the export of dried fruits from 
Afghanistan but also over its distribution 
in India. Thus disappointed, the Ministry 
of National Economy issued instructions in 
October 1946 that all firms and traders 
dealing in raisins must export through the 
Shirkate Ittehadiva. This company was 
made responsible for cleaning and grading 
raisins before despatch to India for dis¬ 
posal by the Afghan Fruit Agency at 
Peshawar. On the Indian traders’ repre¬ 
sentations, His Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister took up the matter with the 
Minister of National Economy personally. 
With the exception of quality control, all 
restrictions on the exportation of raisins 
were removed, and traders were permitted 
to sell their raisins freely through any 
agency they liked. The Islah newspaper 
of 16th November, 1946, notified that the 
Afghan Fruit Agency was prepared to 
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accept raisins for export on a commission 
hasis from any party and that export by 
private traders was not prohibited provided 
each consignment had been certified by the 
Raisins Depot to have been properly 
cleansed and graded. The depot was 
authorised to charge nominal fees for 
inspection and had power to have the 
necessary cleaning and grading done at the 
cost of the exporter. This was, perhaps, 
the first instance of quality control being 
introduced in Afghanistan. Government's 
interference with the old usages and prac¬ 
tices of this trade was interpreted by 
vested interests as a threat to private enter¬ 
prise, and by others as a step calculated 
to benefit the largest number of people in 
the country. This was followed bv 
another announcement by the Ministry of 
National Economy fixing minimum, prices 
for sale of raisins as follows :— 

A fghanis 
per 16 lb. 

Raisins, green, new crop ... 35 

Raisins, green, old crop ... 18 

Raisins, red . ... 14 

This was done in order to secure a reason¬ 
able share of the profits made by exporters 
to the primary producers, who were 
warned not to sell at rates lower than 
those prescribed. At the same time, it was 
announced that any person finding it diffi¬ 
cult to sell at these prices was welcome to 
sell to the depot, which assured the pay¬ 
ment of these prices as fixed from time to 
time. 

Import Trade 

8. From the statement in paragraph 2 
above, it will be seen that imports from 
India increased by Rs.6 million to Rs.30 
million in 1946, while imports from other 
countries were more than trebled and stood 
at Rs.24 million. The following table 
shows the more important countries and 
the values of the goods imported therefrom 
during 1946 :— 

Rupees million 


United States . 

(Indian) 

14 43 

Iran (mineral oils only) ... 

4 04 

United Kingdom 

2-56 

Mexico ... . 

0-95 

I taly . 

0-80 

( hilia ,,, • •« .«• 

0-55 

Brazil . 

0 54 


23 87 


Details of the commodities imported 
during 1945 and 1946 have already been 
released with my report for the month of 
January 1947, and are again appended as 
Annexures A to D.(‘) The more important 
items of import were food-grains, sugar, 
tea, petrol and kerosene oil and piece- 
goods, as before. 

9. Wheat and Wheat Flour. —Afghani¬ 
stan has hitherto always been self-sufficient 
in food-grains, but in the year under report 
the food situation caused the gravest 
anxiety. The price of wheat flour had 
advanced to Afghanis 20 per Kabuli seer 
of 161b. approximately by the close of 
1945, the highest price reached in recent 
years. There was consequently much dis¬ 
tress among the poorer classes, and the 
Government was compelled to release its 
stocks of flour for sale to the public at 
Afghanis 12 per Kabuli seer. This brought 
down the black market rate to Afghanis 
14£. The Afghan Government also made 
arrangements for the sale of cooked bread 
at controlled prices. A number of people, 
including Government officials, were 
arrested for spreading false rumours about 
the food supplies and instructions were 
issued to district officials to purchase and 
send good quality flouv to Kabul. As the 
result of further deterioration of stocks, 
sale of flour to the public was stopped, but 
more quotas were allotted to recognised 
bakers who were bound to sell one bread of 
1 lb. at 60 puls (annas 2’> in Indian cur¬ 
rency). Prices went down on the approach 
of the new harvest, but the Afghan Gov¬ 
ernment’s announcement to make a free 
gift of 571 tons of wheat to India imme¬ 
diately raised the price by Afghanis 2 per 
seer. This did not deter the Afghan 
Government from redeeming their promise 
and the quantity was delivered in June at 
Peshawar. This gesture of good neigh¬ 
bourliness was highly appreciated by India 
and what the Indian Government did to 
repay this debt of gratitude will be noticed 
in the succeeding paragraphs. 

Early in May the Government of His 
Royal Highness Sardar Mohd Hashim 
Khan was replaced by one formed by his 
brother His Royal Highness Sardar Shah 
Mahmud Khan, one of whose first acts 
was to pass a new law abolishing the prac¬ 
tice of compulsory purchase of grain and 
other commodities by Government depart¬ 
ments at prices fixed by Government. This 
measure was designed partly to remove a 
long-standing grievance of the Afghan 
agriculturists which had frequently led to 


(') Not printed. 
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unrest and disturbances in the past but 
chiefly in the fond hope that cultivators 
would thereby be encouraged to sell the 
grain, which undoubtedly was stored in the 
country, more freely. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that this relaxation of control 
did not produce the desired effect. Instead 
of the farmers readily bringing out their 
grain for sale at reasonable rates, they 
started the vicious game of hoarding, as 
some people honestly believed that the 
increase in prices of wheat was due to 
hoarding by high-ranking Government 
officers themselves who were making good 
profits by sale in the black market. The 
new Prime Minister placed his private 
stock of 285 tons of wheat at the disposal 
of the public for sale at Afghanis 17 per 
seer, probably as an answer to the public 
criticism. For one reason or the other, 
however, the food supply situation went 
from bad to worse in Kabul and in 
September 1946 wheat flour reached the 
peak price of Afghanis 28 per Kabuli seer. 
Signs of difficulties in a few other towus 
and the prospects of a severe winter 
prompted the Afghan Government to 
approach the United States for the supply 
of 100,000 tons of wheat and flour, which 
the latter agreed to provide. Meanwhile 
all available transport was used to bring 
flour from outlying districts to Kabul to 
build up an adequate reserve before snow 
closed the main roads. The first convoy 
of lorries brought American flour on 22nd 
October, 1946, and the local press devoted 
a good deal of space to the arrival of 
164,722 bags of flour and to the helpful 
manner in which the Americans had 
responded to the Afghans' S.O.S. The 
total quantity received up to the close of 
1946 was 90,648 cwt. only, for which 
Afghanistan had to pay Rs. 1,920,827 
(Indian), i.e., more than Rs. 21 per cwt. 
The fact that the Afghan Government were 
able to tide over the situation without any 
major catastrophe with such small external 
aid proves that there was no real deficit of 
wheat in the country, and that this was a 
case of hoarding and profiteering, pure and 
simple. 

10. Sugar .— The supply position of sugar 
also remained precarious and the coupon 
system has been introduced. India was as 
usual the only source of supply, for, 
although Brazil offered to supply ten 
thousand tons of sugar at $250 per ton 
f.o.r. Karachi, no order was placed, because 
the price quoted was found to be far in 
excess of the price at which sugar was 
obtained from India. 


Afghanistan could only lift 3,500 tons 
during the year 1946 out of the annual 
quota of 4,320 tons, but, at the special 
request of the Afghan Government, the 
Government of India allowed the balance 
of the quota to be carried over to the next 
year. They also raised the annual quota 
to 7,200 tons with effect from 1st November, 
1946. An equal quota of 7,200 tons of gur 
was allotted in addition, and all these 
concessions were hailed by the Afghan 
Government and the local press with satis¬ 
faction and gratitude. 

Sugar is manufactured locally from beet. 
In 1945 the solitary sugar factory at 
Baghlan produced 4,305^ tons from 36,600 
tons of beet-root, which, supplemented by 
gur produced in the eastern provinces, 
helped the country during a year of sugar 
scarcity. Technicians and spare parts 
had to be flown from Czechoslovakia to 
repair the factory in time for the 1946 
season, but the factory worked for 41 days 
only producing 2,774 tons of sugar from 
25,061 tons of beet-root. To encourage beet 
cultivation the Ministry of National 
Economy has decided to make the following 
concessions to growers of sugar beet at 
Baghlan :— 

(i) increase the price paid for sugar 
beet by 20 per cent.; 

(ii) supply cotton cloth to them at 20 per 
cent, below controlled prices; and 

(iii) arrange for Government loans to 
them for the purpose of increasing 
the area under beet cultivation. 

Before the war Java supplied 7,600 tons 
every year on an average, but that source 
dried up in 1942 and supplies had to be 
arranged from India. The needs of the 
country are not very large, but, although 
Indian sugar has been fairly established, 
it will be necessary to develop this trade on 
such lines as to withstand competition from 
Java when that country restarts her 
exports. 

11. Tea .—India supplied 5,540,397 lb. 
of tea to Afghanistan during 1946 for 
Rs. 6,258,683, which gives an average rate 
of Rs. 1:2:9 per lb. Towards the close of 
the year 57,592 lb. of green tea were 
received from China after many years of 
war. The price of China tea was declared 
at the customs barriers in India to be 
Rs. 91,567. The Chinese tea was well 
received even though its average price was 
6 annas 8 pies per lb. higher than the 
Indian price, and the consignments were 
also believed to be from old stocks. Now 
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that the Chinese tea has come into the 
market, the Indian tea industry must try 
to improve blending and dyeing to be able 
to compete successfully. 

12. Petrol and Kerosene Oil .—The move¬ 
ment of essential commodities like food- 
grains, cloth, sugar and kerosene made 
heavy demands on the consumption of 
petrol. On representations made by the 
British Legation, Kabul. Afghanistan’s 
annual quota of 1,458,672 gallons was 
supplemented by 490.000 gallons during the 
second quarter of 1946, and from the 1st 
July it was raised to 215.000 gallons per 
mensem. The total quantities of motor 
spirits imported during 1946 were 
2,194.700 gallons. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the problems con¬ 
nected with the supply and consumption 
of petrol by the various Government 
departments and trading concerns. New 
rules for the sale and issue of petrol were 
published on 29th June, 1946, which 
relaxed the control of the Petrol Monopoly 
Company on sales to motor lorries leaving 
Kabul for the southern and northern 
provinces, and authorised the said 
company to issue coupons cashable at any 
pump or depot in the country. Owners of 
vehicles proceeding to India were allowed 
to take out 8 gallons per lorry and 3 
gallons per car, with a warning that the 
vehicles will be searched at Torkham and 
Spin Boldak, and quantities in excess of 
the permissible limits will be confiscated. 
Prices were gradually reduced from 15 to 

Afghanis per gallon by 12th July. The 
pre-war price was 5-^- to 61 Afghanis per 
gallon. ■ ^ 

The Shirkat-i-Arzaq was appointed the 
sole agency for the import and resale of 
kerosene oil, but, due to lack of transport 
and short supplies, the price of kerosene oil 
rose to Afghanis 40 per gallon. Here 
again, the Government of India increased 
the annual quota of 220,320 gallons by 
2,000 tons, equivalent to five lakh gallons, 
with effect from 1st October, 1946. The 
actual quantity lifted during 1946 was 
209,156 gallons only. 

13. Cloth .—Much more serious than 
anything else has been the shortage of 
piece-goods during the year under report. 
There are only four textile mills in the 
country, two cotton and two woollen 
Obviously they cannot cater to the needs 
of the 10 to 12 million people of a cold 
country like Afghanistan. These local 
mills can produce 4 to 5 million metres 


annually, and their production during 
recent years has been as follows :— 

Jabal-us-Siraj Cotton Mill— 

' Metres 

1944- 45 . 406,352 

1945- 46 . 378,930 

(See Mujallas Iqtisad No. 290) 

Pul-i-Khumri Cotton Mill— 

Bundles 
Metres of Yam 

1944- 45 ... 4,135,588 95,267 

1945- 46 ... 3,641,547 103,091 

(Mujallas Iqtisad No. 292) 

Woollen Textiles Mill, Kabul—- 

Metres of 
Kashmir a 
and Serges 

1944- 45 . 171,432 

1945- 46 . 169,205 

(Mujallas Iqtisad No. 290) 

- ••• . aU' *q}-8 * ll/Jfg: h tliffs hq 

Pashmina Bafi Factory, Kandahar— 

V 9 

Metres , Kilog., 

Kashmira Yarn 

1944- 45 ... 57,274 18,772 

1945- 46 ... 74,426 35,224 

(Mujallas Iqtisad No. 299) 

N.B.—I have quoted authorities for 

facility of reference, but these figures 

must be accepted with reserve, as there 

is seldom any finality about them. 

No regular census of population has ever 
been undertaken in this country and, 
therefore, the estimate of 10 to 12 million 
people is only a rough guide. The absence 
of any such reliable data has always led 
to wide differences of opinion as to the 
exact requirements of the country in the 
matter of cloth. In a speech made by him 
in October 1946, the Minister of National 
Economy said that their requirements 
before the war exceeded 100 million yards 
per annum, out of which 75 per cent, came 
from Japan and Russia. But in a memo¬ 
randum submitted to the Combined 
Textiles Committee at Washington the 
Afghan Government put their minimum 
requirements at 148 million, out of which 
only 6 to 10 million were produced bv local 
mills and handlooms. In the same speech 
the Minister said that, on his advice, the 
Shirkats had stocked 60 to 70 million yards 
during the first two years of the war, when 
imports from Japan and Russia were at 
their highest. According to the trade 
returns prepared at the Indo-Afghan 
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border, Afghanistan's imports of cotton 
textiles during the last nine years ending 
31st March, 1946, were as follows:— 


Year 

From India 

From other 
Countries 


Yards 

Yards 

1937-38 

... 17,052,017 

25,731,990 

1938-39 

... 15,068,009 

26,699,429 

1939-40 

... 22,365,934 

18,893,824 

1940-41 

... 25,676,864 

66,274,031 

1941-42 

... 37,478,836 

22,413,966 

1942-43 

... 30,329,291 

3,598,941 

1943-44 

... 32,914,050 

105,015 

1944-45 

... 21,372,468 

15,974 

1945-46 

... 22,273,008 

338 

Taking 

the most favourable period of 


1937-42, the annual average works out to 
56 million yards, to which 10 million may 
be added as the quantities brought by the 
Powindahs, which are generally not 
recorded in the trade returns. Figures of 
imports from Russia are not known, but 
from an account given in the Kabul Year 
Book of 1939-40 of the imports of two 
principal shirkats dealing in Russian 
piece-goods, as also from the Russo-Afghan 
Agreement of 1940, it is estimated that 
imports from Russia during the two years 
before her entry into the war were 50 to 
60 million metres. The fact referred to 
above that on the advice of the Minister of 
National Economy the shirkats had 
stocked 60 to 70 million metres proves that 
imports of the country were higher than 
its requirements during 1940-42. Seventy 
million yards would seem to be the irre¬ 
ducible minimum requirement of the 
country, which India should aim at as a 
target in planning her future export 
policy. 

14. From 1942-43 imports of cloth from 
countries other than India dwindled and 
in the following three years they were 
almost nil. Supplies from India could 
not keep pace with Afghanistan’s 
requirements and thus the hoarded stocks 
were depleted by 1945, when the war 
ended. Some shirkats made the grievous 
mistake of disposing of whatever was left 
with them under the idea that with the end 
of war, the old sources would soon be 
reopened and one shirkat was suspected of 
having smuggled piece-goods to the 
inflated markets of Persia. However, the 
Afghans were soon disillusioned and. 
realising that the end of hostilities did not 
mean the end of international distress, the 
Afghan Government embarked on enforc¬ 
ing stringent measures. In the first 
fortnight of January 1946 the Ministry of 
National Economy confiscated the stocks of 


a number of traders in piece-goods in 
Kabul for infringement of the regulations 
relating to profiteering. A Price Control 
Commission was set up and prices of piece- 
goods dropped by 20 per cent., but on the 
whole these -steps had an unsettling effect 
on the market. The traders suspended 
their programmes of imports pending 
elucidation of the Government’s control 
policy. 

15. Fortunately for the people, his 
Excellency Abdul Majid Khan,’ the 
Minister of National Economy, who has 
been for long the financial genius of the 
country and responsible for the whole of 
its economic development since the acces¬ 
sion to power of the present dynasty, 
returned from prolonged absence during 
the whole period of the war to Kabul on 
28th February. His first step was to 
cancel the price control regulations on the 
ground that they no longer served their 
purpose of supplying goods to the poorer- 
classes at reasonable rates. On 16th March 
the newspapers announced that Abdul 
Majid Khan had raised an interest-free 
loan of Afghanis 50 million from the 
various leading monopoly trading concerns 
for the formation of a Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Depot for the purchase and distribu¬ 
tion of cloth. This depot acquired 8 • 1 mil¬ 
lion yards of cloth from shirkats and 
private traders in Kabul to start rationing 
Traders were advised to continue their 
stocks of piece-goods at fair prices within 
six weeks and not to make further pur¬ 
chases abroad for import. Rationing was 
introduced and Government employees 
were the first to receive their cards for the 
purchase of cloth from 9th April onwards. 
High officers were allowed 40 yards and 
lower ranks up to 20 yards irrespective 
of the number of members in any family. 
Ration cards were issued to the public in 
Kabul, Kandahar. Gulbahar, Charikar and 
a few other important towns, and arrange¬ 
ments were made fo** the distribution of 
cloth on coupons issued by the governors 
of provinces and major districts. 

16. In order to allay uneasiness in trade 
circles, the Afghan Government announced 
that they did not propose to take over the 
control and distribution of imported goods 
other than those for which the Government 
of India had sanctioned quotas, namely, 
piece-goods, sugar, kerosene oil, &c. 
Traders were warned to dispose of their 
business but not to indulge in profiteer¬ 
ing. The ban on the private import of silk 
and rayon goods was lifted in August and 
traders were permitted to import and sell 
cloth in bond from India, where it was 
known to be available in considerable 
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quantities. To meet a desperate situation 
the Ministry announced on 6th September 
that every trader was free to “ import ” 
cloth from India over and above the 
allotted quota («.<?., to smuggle it). 
Purchase missions sent abroad met with 
considerable success. They were able to 
purchase over 11 million yards from 
American countries, 8 lakhs from Italy 
and 13 lakh yards from bonded goods in 
India. At home the Government gave a 
fillip to the handloom industry by 
promising to provide cotton yarn sufficient 
for the weaving of 10 million metres of 
cloth. The spinning section of the Pul-i 
Khumri Textile Mill was made to work 
three shifts of eight hours per day to pro¬ 
duce the extra yarn required. The 
weaving sections of the mills instituted 
double shifts in order to produce 25 per 
cent, to 50 per cent, more cloth than in the 
previous year. 

17. The description of the efforts made 
by the Afghan Government and their 
traders would be incomplete without a 
mention of the far-reaching concessions 
granted by the Government of India which 
really made possible the success of the 
Administration s efforts. The concessions 
granted were as follows:— 

(1) 8 million yards of cotton piece-goods 

were allotted as a special quota, over 
and above the ordinary 1946 quota 
of 81-2 million yards, including the 
Powindahs' share of 6-7 million. 

(2) The Afghan Government were 
allowed to purchase the special 
quota and their share of the 1946 
quota amounting to 15,925,000 yards 
from the Indian mills direct. 

(3) Indian traders in Peshawar and 
Baluchistan holding quota licences 
for 7.043,750 yards were made to 
deliver their quota of cloth in India 
to the Central Co-operative Depot 
on payment of controlled prices. 

(4) Facilities for transport of cloth (as 
also of wheat, sugar and vehicles) by 
rail were increased. (In addition 
the Indian traders in Kabul holding 
quota licences for 1.531,250 yards 
were required to deliver their cloth 
at the Custom House, Kabul, on 
payment of controlled prices and 
freight.) 

These concessions were acknowledged with 
gratitude by the Afghan Government both 
in the newspapers and on the Kabul radio, 
and they had very good psychological effect 
on the public mind, although in actual 
practice the full effect of these concessions 


was felt after the close of the year under 1 
report. 

18. During 1946 total imports of piece- 
goods from all countries were as follows :— 


Country 

Cotton Piece- 
goods 

Y ards 

Woollen Piece- 
goods 
Yards 

India. 

17,699,156 

• • • 

United States ... 

2,436.456 

19,143 

Brazil ... 

827,373 

• • • 

Mexico... 

676,210 

a • • 

United Kingdom 

• • • 

109,856 

Other countries 

• • • 

4,773 


21,639,195 

133,772 


Apparel, mostly old clothing imported 
from United States and United Kingdom 
to the value of Rs.543,246 and 113,526 
respectively, condemned parachutes and 
military dresses sold by the Disposals 
Board in India provided cheap clothing for 
the poor. To satisfy the requirements of 
those who could afford to pay for art silks 
and rayon goods, such fine fabrics were 
imported to the value of Rs.3,134,460 from 
the various countries as follows :— 



Rs. 

United States 

1,589.579 

Italy ... 

721,406 

United Kingdom 

473.624 

China 

293,510 

Other countries 

56,341 


On the whole the supply position of cloth 
was quite satisfactory when the year 1946 
closed, and it improved still further during 
the first quarter of 1947. 

Shirkats 

19. The Ministry of National Economy 
deserves full credit for its efforts to over¬ 
come a difficult situation, but it would be 
uncharitable to ignore the contribution 
made by the various shirkats, especially in 
the procurement of cloth. The finer 
qualities of art silk and rayon cloth were 
imported by them in appreciable quanti¬ 
ties, and they also surrendered (not without 
pressure or persuasion in some cases) their 
quotas of cotton textiles to Afghan 
Government, on the understanding that 
private trade would be restored after six 
months. In this they were sadly disap¬ 
pointed as there are no signs yet of the 
promise being fulfilled even during 1947. 
However, most of the shirkats are believed 
to have made huge profits during the war, 
and hi 9 Excellency Abdul Majid Khan’s 
impression on return after long absence, 
was that the object with which he started 
the joint stock companies movement had 
been frustrated. He allowed these com¬ 
panies to be formed for the benefit of the 
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people as a whole and not for the enrich¬ 
ment of a few traders. He pledged him¬ 
self, therefore, to the task of introducing 
necessary reforms, but owing to more 
Important pre-occupations, he could do 
very little practically in this direction. 

Since the first Joint Stock Company 
(Shirkat-i-Ashami)—the forerunner of the 
present Afghan National Bank was formed 
in 1930—the movement has gained momen¬ 
tum every year, and according to an article 
published in the 1324 (March 1945-March 
1946) Nandartoon (exhibition) there were 
ninety-five shirkats with an authorised 
capital of nearly 484 million Afghanis 
functioning at the close of the solar year 
on 21st March, 1946. A list of the 101 
shirkats now extant is published as 
Appendix F(') to this report for the 
interest of the exporters looking for 
contacts. 

The Minister's first significant act was 
the removal of the managing directors of 
the Shirkat-i-Sabir and Shirkat-i-Marast 
on the excuse that he had decided to 
amalgamate the two companies to form a 
bigger one, called the Shirkat-i-Ittehadiya. 
In fact, one of these companies had been 
suspected of smuggling textiles to Persia. 
Next he announced the formation of a new 
company (afterwards called the Centml 
Co-operative Depot) with a capital of 
70 million Afghanis for trading with 
foreign countries. Another State-owned 
society, with a capital of 10 million 
Afghanis, was formed for the purpose of 
importing stores and goods in normal 
demand by Government servants, both civil 
and military, and selling them at cost prices. 

Traders of Katawaz and Ghazni formed 
a shirkat with an authorised capital of 
1 million Afghanis to deal in the import 
and export of general merchandise. 

Widan, Hilmi and Mutawakkalin com¬ 
panies were amalgamated to form a new 
company, called the Yowali Shirkat, with 
headquarters at Mazar-i-Sharif. A num¬ 
ber of new shareholders were admitted to 
the company, which was to deal in karakul, 
carpets and dried fruits. The Ministry of 
National Economy granted a monopoly for 
the export of 110,805 lambskins as an 
tadirect aid. 

The Afghan Government sanctioned the 
formation of a company for providing 
building materials of all kinds at reason¬ 
able rates. This company was sponsored 
by the Ministry of Public Works. 

With a view to securing increased 
efficiency, the Transport Directorate was 
abolished and a new Transport Company 


to be called “ Da Rawan Shirkat" was 
formed with an authorised capital of 
23 Lakh Afghanis. Another newly-formed 
transport company called the “ Hirmand ” 
was amalgamated with the “ Da Rawan ” 
and the combine w r as named as the “ Da 
Ningrahar Shirkat." 

20. The most important event in the 
formation of companies was the construc¬ 
tion of an abattoir at Kabul, at an esti¬ 
mated cost of 7-65 million Afghanis, out 
of which 4-09 million was spent on build¬ 
ings and the remaining 3-56 million on 
machinery and equipment provided by the 
Skoda Works. The capital was subscribed 
to by the Afghan Government (46-5 per 
cent.), Kabul Municipality (20 per cent.), 
the Afghan National Bank (20 per cent.), 
and four other companies (13-5 per cent.). 
The shareholders agreed to limit their 
profits to per cent., and the Shirkat-i- 
Arzaq (Food) was entrusted with the duty 
of supplying animals for slaughter and of 
establishing a sales organisation for the 
retail sale of meat in Kabul. The abattoir 
can take in 900 animals per diem and has a 
cold storage capacity for 40,000 sheep, 
1,000 cows and 1,000 calves, and arrange¬ 
ments can be made to store fruit, vegetables 
and dairy products. 

Butchers and other interested people 
started putting out all sorts of propaganda 
against the use of the abattoir, and the 
Government had to publish a series of 
articles in the local newspapers explaining 
the advantages of cold storage. Notwith¬ 
standing Government's anxiety and efforts 
to popularise the abattoir, the supply of 
animals for slaughter decreased and the 
price of mutton rose from 28 to 50 
Afghanis per Kabuli seer. The Govern¬ 
ment had to step up the official price to 
40 Afghanis, but even this did not work, 
and the Government was forced to remove 
all restrictions on the sale of animals and 
meat. This was hailed by the general 
public as the triumph of private trade over 
the Kabul Municipality's efforts to give the 
abattoir a virtual monopoly of meat. 

All monopolies of export in Persian 
lambskins were reduced by 10 per cent, 
except those for less than 15,000 skins 
which were decreased by 5 per cent. only. 
151.523 skins so released were granted to 
new shirkats. 

It would not be safe to hazard any 
opinion as to the future trade policy of the 
Government, but from the instances quoted 
above, it can be inferred that the system 
of monopolies in trade is being curtailed 
and that recent trends are towards the 


(*) Not printed. 
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formation of bigger groups, the activities 
of - which are being directed towards 
developing industry, agriculture and other 
products likely to benefit the country as a 
whole and thus provide opportunities to 
the smaller shirkats and private traders 
for trade in raw materials which have 
previously been monopolised by big com¬ 
mercial houses. 


Banking and Currency 

21. There was no change in the consti¬ 
tution of the only two banks in the country. 
They are the “ Da Afghanistan Bank ” 
and the “Banke Millie or the “Afghan 
National Bank.” The former functions 
primarily as the State bank and the other 
as the traders bank. 

From 1st January, 1946, the Da 
Afghanistan Bank opened branches at 
Mazar-i-Sharif, Aqcha and Andkhui. The 
first two branches will perform the func¬ 
tions of Government treasury also. The 
branch at Herat also took over Govern¬ 
ment work. This bank reduced its com¬ 
mission on drafts issued to local branches 
from 5 to 3 Afghanis per thousand. 

The bank has on occasions suspended the 
issue of rupee drafts to India and at one 
time also suspended the grant of dollar 
exchange to the public on complaints that 
such drafts were sold in India at a high 
premium, but these restrictions were with¬ 
drawn later. Frequent attempts to 
manipulate the exchange between Afghani¬ 
stan and India cannot be viewed with 
equanimity, as the Afghans have long 
cherished the idea of raising their Afghani 
ooin to the level of the Indian rupee—the 
latter is four times the value of the 
former. 

The following is a summary of the latest 
published balance sheet of the Da Afghani¬ 
stan Bank for the Shamsi year 1323 (i.e., 
21st March, 1945):— 

Assets 

(а) Cash in hank. 

( б ) In foreign hanks payable on 

demand 

In inland hanks and their 
branches — 

(c) Debts due to the Bank 
from— --3 

(i) Government Departments 

(ii) Shirkats, Ac. 

(hi) Notes sent to treasuries 

(iv) Shares held in— 

Pul-i-Khinnri Mills ... 

r Electric Company 

Shirkat-i-Ahaq 

(v) Bank building . 

Miscellaneous . 


Afghani* puls 
150,961,650 00 

487,551 422 17 

14,678,005-82 


133,949.431-83 

21,202,922-65 

32,110-00 

16.946.100-00 
8.750,000 • 00 
337,375-00 
817,615-61 
100 


885,226,634-77 


Liabilities 

1. Paid-up Capital . 

2. Creditors of the Bank—in 

Afghani currency 

3. In Foreign currencies (evalu¬ 

ated in Afghanis at current 
exchange rates) ... 

4. (Jr.C. Notes ... 

5. Bank Notes ... 

6. Deposits bearing interest ... 

7. Deposits free of interest ... 

8. Undistributed profits of past 

years ... ... ... 

9. Probable losses . 

10. Letters of credit, Ac. 

11. Current profits . 


Afghanis puls 
67 , 501 , 046-07 


86 , 304 , 458-85 


76 , 114 , 288-52 

180 , 000 , 000-00 

359 , 995 , 110-00 

32 , 960 , 908-04 

14 , 375 , 965-03 

9 , 333 , 064-04 

580 , 497-73 

289 , 425-02 

7 , 821 , 871-47 


Total liabilities 


835 , 226,034 
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22. The Afghan National Bank or tne 
Banke Millie opened branches in London 
and Bombay during the year. At an 
extraordinary meeting of the share¬ 
holders held on 19th May, 1946, it was 
decided to increase the authorised capital 
of the bank from 120 to 300 million 
Afghanis, with effect from the new Afghan 
Shamsi year (22nd March, 1947). A large 
portion of the new capital was subscribed 
on the spot and shares to the value of about 
52 million were thrown open to Afghan 
nationals. The nominal value of the shares 
is 1,000 Afghanis each but they were 
bought at 1.250 Afghanis. From a notice 
issued in March 1947 it appeared, however, 
that the additional shares had not been 
fully paid up yet. The Karakul exporting 
monopolies appointed the Banke Millie as 
their sole agent for the sale of lambskins 
in foreign markets. 

23. The Afghan Government have long 
been planning to open two more banks, one 
to promote industries and the other to 
finance agriculture. Preparations for the 
starting of the Co-operative Agricultural 
Bank are well under way, but there is no 
news yet of the Industrial Bank. In the 
meantime, however, big shirkats are being 
encouraged to form industrial groups. 


Mines and Minerals 

24. The Afghans always claim that their 
country is rich in natural resources, but the 
exploitation of the mineral wealth of the 
country must await examination by foreign 
experts. For this purpose the services of 
an American geologist have been obtained. 
He has arrived in Kabul recently, and is 
expected to begin his work soon. The steps 
taken during the last year in this field are 
noted below. 

A large deposit estimated to contain 
30.000-40,000 tons of sulphur was located 
in the upper Kunar valley near the Chitral 
border, and new samples of mica were also 
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excavated. A committee of local experts 
was despatched to Ishpushta and Karkar 
coal mines with a view to reporting on the 
possibility of increasing the output of these 
coal mines. New arrangements were made 
for extracting coal from the Karkar mine, 
including the provision of safety lamps to 
the miners and better sanitary conditions. 
The coal was, however, found to be of poor 
quality though suitable for use in the 
Baghlan Sugar Factory or for making 
briquettes. 

The Ministry of Mines have been con¬ 
sidering the installation of aerial rope¬ 
ways at coal and salt mines in the Qataghan 
province, capable of carrying 20 tons per 
hour, but have apparently been advised not 
to purchase the Koh-i-Sultan plant at 
Quetta on the ground that it Avould be 
unsuitable and uneconomic. 

Earlier, the services of Dr. C. R. 
Talpade, a salt expert, were obtained from 
India. He staved in Afghanistan for four 
months and installed pans for the 
purification of salt at Namaksar, 
manufactured 10 tons of magnesium 
chloride and small quantities of sodium 
sulphate and magnesium sulphate. He 
submitted a very comprehensive report 
on the possibilities of manufacturing 
various kinds of salts from the brine avail¬ 
able at Namaksar and Tashkurghan and on 
the future expansion of the industry. The 
loan of Dr. Talpade’s services and his 
report were greatly appreciated by the 
Afghan Government. 

Development Schemes 

25. The difficult problems which con¬ 
fronted his Excellency Abdul Majid Khan 
on his return to Afghanistan and the 
energetic measures taken by him to sur¬ 
mount those difficulties have been noted 
above. The younger Afghans who are 
interested in industries hoped that their 
Minister of National Economy would pro¬ 
vide the drive necessary to get something 
done, and they had not to wait for long. 
A series of conferences of provincial 
governors and other high officers were con¬ 
vened. to discuss economic and other 
important problems of the country, and 
commissions were appointed. At last, in 
October 1946, the Kabul press announced 
that plans had been drawn up for the 
educational and industrial development of 
Afghanistan which will involve an 
expenditure of 2.000 million Afghanis over 
a period of 10 years, and that a sum of 
45 million Afghanis had already been 
allotted to the Ministry of National 
Economy as an initial measure. Details 
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of the plans approved by an Economic 
Conference were announced to be as 
follows:— 

(1) To increase the authorised capital of 
the Textile Company to 350 million 
Afghanis. 

(2) To increase the authorised capital of 
the Electric Company to 250 million 
Afghanis for the purpose of instal¬ 
ling electric power plants at 
Kandahar, Herat, Maimanah, 
Andkhui, Shibarghan, Aqcha, Sar-i- 
Pul, Mazar-i-Sharif, Tashkurghan, 
Haibak, Khanabad, Faizabad, 
Jalalabad and Gardez. 

(3) To increase the authorised capital 
of the Cement Company to 50 mil¬ 
lion Afghanis for establishing 
cement factories at Kabul, Herat 
and Khanabad, capable of a total 
output of 800 to 1,000 tons daily. 

(4) To form a company with an initial 
capital of 50 million Afghanis for 
the purpose of exploiting the 
country’s oil resources and for pro¬ 
ducing petrol. 

(5) To establish industrial concerns for 
tanning hides, manufacturing glass, 
paper, matches, sugar and furniture. 

In the textile industry, the target fixed at 
present is 7,000 weaving sets and 250,000 
spinning sets; factories for ginning and 
pressing being necessary concomitants. 
The country being deficient in fuels of all 
sorts, the development of hydro-electric 
power must therefore take precedence over 
all others. Similarly, improved communi¬ 
cations are no doubt the first essential for 
any wide scheme of economic improvement, 
in a country where there are no railways. 

26. The Afghans are believed to have 
added over £20 million to their national 
wealth during the past decade, but the 
above development programme will require 
considerable foreign assistance. To finance 
these schemes, the Afghan Government 
were hoping to obtain credits or loans of 
10 to 20 million pounds sterling at 2 to 
21 per cent., repayable in 30 years, the first 
instalment to begin after 10 years, either 
from Great Britain or the United States. 
It is unlikely that they will be successful 
unless they are ready to be more business¬ 
like in specifying both the objects for which 
they require the loan and the guarantees of 
repayment which they would be prepared 
to offer. 

In the meantime, however, at the 
instance of the American Legation at 
Kabul, the firm of Morrison-Knudsen have 
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entered into a contract with the Afghan 
Government to undertake the following 
works:— 

(1) Reconstruction of the Chaman- 
Kandahar-Girishk road. 

(2) Reconstruction of the Torkham- 
Kabul road. 

(3) Construction of the Boghra canal 
at Girishk. 

(4) Erection of a hydro-electric plant 
near Girishk. 

(5) Reconstruction of the Nahr-i-Siraj 
canal at Jalalabad, and a dam near 
the Darunta bridge on the Kabul 
river. 

The contract is for a period of 4 years 
and provides for an expenditure of 40 mil¬ 
lion Afghanis or approximately £760,000 
per annum. Good progress has been made 
in the survey of the principal tasks, but 
delay in the arrival of machinery has held 
up actual operations. 

27. After the close of the year under 
report, the Afghan Government entered 
into another agreement with the British 
firm of the Associated Consulting 
Engineers (India) to prepare plans and 
estimates for the following schemes:— 

(1) The Panjsher hydro-electric scheme 
and the investigation of associated 
irrigation schemes in the northern 
district of Kabul. 

(2) Two textile mills to be situated in 
the provinces of Jalalabad and 
Kabul respectively, together with 
their associated services, admini¬ 
strative offices and the townships 
required to house the operatives and 
attendant population. 

(3) Reconstruction of the existing tan¬ 
nery in the city of Kabul. 

(4) Any other works or projects in con¬ 

nexion with which the National 
Bank of Afghanistan may from 
time to time instruct. 

The Associated Consulting Engineers will 
be putting in hand immediately the neces¬ 
sary arrangements to initiate the work 
involved, which will entail setting up a 
branch office in Kabul. 

28. In Decern iter 1946 the Afghan 
Government published a 12-vear plan for 
the development of agriculture in the 
country, based on the following points:— 

(1) Institution of scientific research 
centres for the study of plant 
diseases and modern remedies to 
overcome them and methods of their 
prevention. 


(2) Building of agricultural selection 
stations and farms to improve seeds 
and plants and to assist the 
agriculturalists to adopt modern 
methods of cultivation by placing 
at their disposal modern mechanical 
implements of agriculture, &c. 

(3) Increase of agricultural areas by 
construction of dams, canals and 
other means of irrigation. 

(4) Displacement of the inhabitants of 
the thickly populated areas in order 
to place land at their disposal in 
other regions for cultivation. 

(5) Assistance to the inhabitants of the 

fruit-growing areas to adopt modern 
methods and to establish fruit 
drying and preserving factories. 

(6) Development of animal breeding and 
husbandry and institution of centres 
for veterinary research and pre¬ 
cautionary measures against epi¬ 
demics and infectious diseases. 

(7) Development of forests and fisheries. 

The execution of this plan will, it appears, 
have to await the opening of the Agricul¬ 
tural bank. 


Communications 

29. To complete the account of projected 
developments, the following details of a 
Five-Year Plan of the Ministry of Com¬ 
munications, which received the Royal 
assent, were issued in the Islah newspaper 
of 8th January, 1947 :— 

(a) Opening and construction of new 
post, telegraph and telephone offices 
in the country. 

(b) Reorganisation of the staff of the 
Ministry. 

(c) Establishment of training schools 

for the technical and mechanical 
training of the telegraph and tele¬ 
phone personnel of the Ministry. 

(d) Purchase of wireless and telegraphy 
installations, apparatus and acces¬ 
sories. 

(e) Purchase of automatic telephone 

installation and apparatus for 
Kabul and other important cities. 

(/) Extension of the telegraph and tele¬ 
phone lines in Afghanistan. 

(g) Operation of air lines for carrying 
mails inland. 

(h) Resorting to other means with a view 
to ensuring the speedy delivery of 
mails. 

(i) Employment of foreign experts for 

installing the new telegraph and 
telephone apparatus. 
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(j) Engagement of foreign advisers in 

the postal department of the 
Ministry. 

(k) Despatch of students abroad with a 
view to receiving training in 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic 
matters and compiling budget esti¬ 
mates for the Ministry. 

These blue prints are good on paper, but 
obviously they cannot be taken up without 
external assistance, both in the form of 
credits and loans and expert assistance. 
A beginning has been made with the 
employment of a British adviser who 
arrived from England on 7th November, 
1946, for a period of six months to advise 
on these projects, more especially those 
connected with telephone extensions. 

30. There are as yet no civil airlines to 
and from Afghanistan with the exception 
of the Russian diplomatic courier plane 
which flies from Kabul to Tashkent at 
irregular intervals. The Afghan Govern¬ 
ment have for some time been hoping for a 
through air service between India and 
Europe to be routed via Kabul. It is hoped 
that either or both of these services may 
begin in 1947, with reciprocal rights for 
Afghanistan to run her own services over 
the same lines whenever she wishes to do 
so. 

Direct telegraphic and radio-telegraphic 
communications between Kabul and 
Tehran were re-established with effect from 
the 17th August 1946. and those between 
London and Kabul will soon be started. 

31. Contracts for the construction of two 
of the arterial roads linking up Afghan¬ 
istan with India and through India to the 
sea have already been noticed. Nothing is 
known yet of the Afghans’ intentions to 
open up the hinterlands and more particu¬ 
larly the northern provinces. Some minor 
improvements and re-alignments of roads 
were, however, done. For example, a new 
motor road was completed between 
Maimana and Sar-i-Pul via Belchiragh, to 
provide more direct communication 
between Mazar-i-Sharif and Maimana, and 
it will no longer be necessary to make the 
detour via Andkhui. The motor road 
between Chakchatu Robat and Chasma 
Narim has also been improved and 
shortened by five miles. A new motor road 
32 miles long between Qarabagh and the 
headquarters of the Jaghuri district near 
Sang-i-Masha has been constructed, and 
also a motorable road from the head¬ 
quarters of the Sangin sub-district to 
T^rawl and Ghorak. 

The Kabul Municipality has plans to 
a sphalt all roads within 12 miles of Kabul, 
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and the Burmah-Shell did asphalt the small 
strip of Labe Darya road from the mosque 
of Dosham-Shera to the Kabul Cinema. 
It is said that the Municipality has been 
appalled at the cost which has averaged 
3UU Afghanis per square metre. 

Trade Negotiations 

32. During the last decade, the Germans 
had obtained a firm grip on the economic 
life of Afghanistan, and Japan had held 
the first position for a number of years. In 
the year just preceding her entry into the 
war, Japan's share had reached the peak 
figure of nearly 54 per cent, of the total 
imports of Afghanistan from all countries 
other than India. Afghanistan needs some 
substitute for the foreign assistance which 
before the war w r as given by the Axis 
powers. America is in the best position to 
provide this and has already succeeded in 
out-bidding all rivals as evidenced during 
1946. The Russians throughout the year 
showed no anxiety to reopen their consider¬ 
able trade connexions with Afghanistan 
which came to an abrupt end when Russia 
entered the war, though discussions on the 
subject have continued in a desultry 
manner throughout the year. 

After the close of the year, there was 
some small business done by individual 
traders with the Russians. Rubber 
galoshes were received and sold like hot 
cakes. Over one lakh metres of textiles 
were also imported but they were landed 
at cost prices 8 to 10 times those prevailing 
before the war. Nevertheless, the Afghans 
like the Russian cloth because of its colour 
and floral designs. The national colours 
of the Afghans are green red and black 
and an admixture of them as depicted in 
the Afghan carpets. The Russians of the 
Republics bordering Afghanistan use 
similar dress and understand the taste of 
the Afghans better, though it is said that 
in this they were imitated and beaten by the 
Japanese. 

The Afghan Government imported 5,000 
boxes of cocoons from Russia with a view 
to developing the manufacture of raw silk. 

33. Beyond letting the traditional trade 
continue between the two countries, India 
has not made any organised effort to extend 
its commercial contacts with Afghanistan, 
e.g., the formation of Indian Companies 
for work in Afghanistan on the lines of the 
Morrison-Knudsen, Associated Consulting 
Engineers, &c. The possibilities of the 
textile trade and manufacture of cloth in 
Afghanistan being developed and organ¬ 
ised with the aid of Indian specialists, 
capital and support are considerable and 
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there might be openings for Indian tnill- 
owners and businessmen to obtain a firmer 
footing in this neighbourly market to the 
mutual advantage of both. Time is the 
essence of success in this sphere and if 
India loses one or two years more it may 
not be possible to overtake other countries 
in their commercial contacts with Afghan¬ 
istan. Both the foreign and commercial 
policies of India have been directed in the 
past towards the ideal of having a prosper¬ 
ous and contented Afghanistan as neigh¬ 
bour, and the future objective has been 
well stated by Sir Raghaven Fillai to be 
“ that the Afghan post-war demands of all 
sorts should, as far as possible, be supplied 
from Indian industry and production and 
even those goods which are not produced in 
India should be obtained by Afghanistan 
from stocks held in India bv Indian 
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traders.” 

34. Before concluding this report, I want 
to stress one or two points which though 
closely connected with commercial matters 
have an unusual importance in the light 
of the peculiar circumstances which tie 
together the destinies of Afghanistan and 
India. There is no doubt that the general 
standard of living in Afghanistan is no 
better than that of India and the 
productivity of the country is certainly far 
less than our own, but possibilities of 
developing friendly connexions with 
Afghanistan through the increase of com¬ 
mercial contacts are so numerous that I 
earnestly hope, the competent and respon¬ 
sible authorities and members of trade 
organisations will devote much more atten¬ 
tion to conditions in Afghanistan than they 
have done hitherto. In the past, the 
peculiar circumstances surrounding 
Afghanistan’s politics made it necessary 
that every possible precaution should be 
taken to regulate the flow of travellers, 
traders and others from India into 
Afghanistan. Those conditions have 
practically disappeared and in the near 
future diplomatic and political contacts 
between the two countries will become 
direct and intimate. There is, therefore, no 
political bar to the full development of 
such trade as the country may offer, and 


Indian trade organisations will be well 
advised to pay immediate attention to all 
possible openings. This country needs 
foreign assistance in many forms; finan¬ 
cial in the shape of loans, and economic, 
especially in the development of road com¬ 
munications, industries, minerals and 
agriculture. There is no reason why this 
enterprise should be left entirely to foreign 
and more distant competitors. Taking the 
case of textiles alone, it would be noticed 
that in the year 1940-41 India sent to 
Afghanistan piece-goods worth Rs.44 lakhs 
only while Japan at a distance of nearly ten 
thousand miles from Afghanistan exported 
into the country textiles worth nearly 
Rs. 80 lakhs. If war had not overtaken 
this remarkable development of Japanese 
textile trade in Afghanistan, we would 
have found now the whole country overflow¬ 
ing with Japanese goods, while the Indian 
cloth and other goods would have been 
languishing unnoticed and uncherished in 
odd windows of some of the dark shops of 
Kabul. Japan has been eliminated but 
America is more and more taking her place. 
Trade with Soviet Russia, extensive before 
the war, has not yet been reopened though 
there are signs of incipient activity. Delay 
and apathy on the part of Indians at this 
juncture may mean that openings may be 
permanently lost. Afghanistan may be a 
poor country with few openings for big 
business at the moment, but it has possi¬ 
bilities and now is the time for Indian 
commercial houses and chambers of com¬ 
merce to send deputations, delegations and 
similar organisations to this country to see 
for themselves to what extent trade and 
friendly development of the two countries 
is likely to be advantageous. I, therefore, 
finish this report with the earnest prayer 
that my words reach the ears and thoughts 
of those who would take up this problem 
with real earnestness and something 
tangible will come out of it in the near 
future. 

ABDUL MAJID KHAN, 
Commercial Secretary. 

British Legation, Kabul. 

9th April , 1947. 
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AFGHANISTAN AND THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


Sir G. Squire to Mr. Bevin. (Received 24 th June) 


(No. 51) 

Sir. Kabul , 14 th June, 1947. 

I have already referred in my telegram 
No. 47 dated 10th June to the articles in 
the l si ah and Anis of 9th June which claim 
that the Pathan tribes living between the 
Durand Line and the Indus are entitled 
to be given complete freedom by His 
Majesty's Government to decide how they 
wish their future to be moulded after the 
British rule in India comes to an end. A 
translation of these articles is attached. 

2. The substance of the two articles was 
repeated on 10th June both to me by the 
Foreign Minister and to my Counsellor by 
M. Abdul Hamid, the senior Under¬ 
secretary of State, and it is clear that they 
form part of a policy deliberately and 
carefully chosen by the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment which subsequent articles and broad¬ 
casts show that they intend to pursue. 
As I explained in my telegram the Afghan 
point of view is that all Afghan (Pathan) 
tribes living between the Durand Line and 
the Indus River should be given complete 
freedom to choose whether they wanted to 
remain independent or to join Hindustan, 
Pakistan or Afghanistan. 

3. The writer of the article in the 
Islah is not named but it is almost certain 
that it is Najibullah Khan, the present 
Minister of Education. The author of that 
in the Anis is Syed Muhammed Qasim 
Rishtya, the Deputy Chief of the Afghan 
Press Department. Both papers are under 
the absolute control of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment and there can therefore be no doubt 
that the campaign must be regarded as 
interpreting the official attitude of the 
Afghan Government to this particular 
problem. In fact the Kabul radio on the 
night of 12th June made a point of 
announcing that this attitude had the full 
support of the Jamiat ul Ulema, the most 
influential religious body in Afghanistan. 

4. There has been much coming and 
going during the past week or so between 
Abdul Majid Khan, the Minister of 
National Economy, and Messrs. Najibullah 
and Abdul Hamid, and it was obvious that 
something was afoot, but nevertheless the 
attack on His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of India—it can hardly 
be considered in any other light—was sud¬ 
den and unexpected, more especially be¬ 
cause the ex-Prime Minister, Sardar 
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Hashim Khan, and his brother Shah Wali 
Khan are expected back in the country 
within a week. It is by no means easy 
to account satisfactorily for this sudden 
move. There seem to be three main possible 
causes. On the surface the press campaign 
appears to be no more than an extension 
of the well-known attitude of the Afghan 
Government to the Pathans in the North- 
West Frontier Province, but if it were no 
more than this it is hard to see why it 
should have been launched in such an inten¬ 
sive form and without waiting for the 
arrival of the King’s uncles. I do not be¬ 
lieve that the pressure of public opinion on 
the Afghan Government has been so great 
as is pretended; rather it is the present 
press campaign that is exciting public 
opinion. Another possibility is that the 
move is Congress inspired. Agitation in 
India in favour of Pathanistan is said to 
have been largely engineered by the op¬ 
ponents of Pakistan and it is possible that 
Congress representatives have promised 
Afghanistan their support in securing this 
objective if the Afghan Government on 
their side will refrain from any sort of 
assistance to Pakistan. This theory re¬ 
ceives support from a report that the 
Afghan Government have recently sent an 
emissary to India and that his recom¬ 
mendations to pursue this course have just 
been received. A further argument in 
favour of this theory is that it would 
account for the suddenness with which the 
campaign has been launched. If the union 
of the North-West Frontier Province with 
Pakistan is to be prevented, as the Con¬ 
gress hope, there is no time to lose. At the 
same time I do not think that this is a 
correct explanation and the fact that the 
publicity campaign supports the Congress 
agitation is I believe purely fortuitous. 

5. The third and most sinister possi¬ 
bility, and the one to which I am inclined 
to attach chief importance, is that the 
Afghan Government are alarmed by their 
present internal position and are following 
the well-known Afghan gambit of trying 
to divert public attention from their diffi¬ 
culties at home by focusing it on foreign 
affairs. There is no doubt that the 
country's economic position is critical. I 
have already reported at some length on 
this subject and the fact that the Afghan 
Bank cannot even find the rupee exchange 
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to pay for their normal imports of piece- 
goods and other necessities from India, 
which are therefore congesting the railway 
stations at Peshawar and Chaman, is 
most significant. (The possibility of a re¬ 
crudescence of political trouble in the 
Eastern Province is also causing some 
anxiety.) If this theory is correct it would 
explain the leading part which the 
Minister of National Economy is reported 
to have been taking in this affair. There 
is little doubt that the Prime Minister has 
not the ability required of his office and 
a year ago it would have been unthinkable 
that in the short period of his administra¬ 
tion economic conditions in the country 
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could have deteriorated quite so disas¬ 
trously. It may be that he hopes by this 
rather stupid campaign to divert attention 
from his own failure before the return of 
his brothers. In any case he has just 
announced that he is himself proposing to 
leave for America ostensibly to see his 
eldest son Zalmai (who is apparently to 
undergo an operation there) as soon as his 
brothers return. This will inevitably give 
rise to further speculation. 

6. On the two questions how far the 
Afghan public are in agreement with the 
policy of their Government and how far 
the Government are prepared to go in pur¬ 
suance of their objective it is not easy to 
sav. There is no doubt that most of the 
younger educated element in the country 
warmly favour the move. Those, however, 
who support the Pakistan idea are more 
critical, while Indian opinion in Kabul has 
been most outspoken in its opposition. 
There were heated discussions even during 
the King’s Birthday celebrations at this 
Legation on I 4 2th June between Afghans 
and Indians, the Indians expressing resent¬ 
ment at Afghan interference in their 
country and the Afghans retorting that 
they had as much right to take an interest 
in the welfare of their brothers in the 
North-West Frontier Province as the 
Indian Government had in Indians in 
South Africa. My counsellor as a result 
of discussions which he has had with cer¬ 
tain important Afghans during the last 
few days has received the impression that 
the Afghan Government will pursue the 
matter and might even try to create a situa¬ 
tion among the frontier tribes east of 
the Durand Line favourable to their plans. 

7. On further consideration of all these 
aspects I thought it wise to make another 
approach to the Afghan Government with¬ 
out awaiting your instructions and those 
of the Government of India. I therefore 
called on Ali Muhammad this morning and 


pointed out the inconsistency of their 
present press campaign, which in spite of 
press assertions to the contrary, is hardly 
friendly to His Majesty's Government or 
the Government of India and can onlv be 
construed as unwarranted interference in 
Indian affairs, and the request for an 
assurance, which the Ministry of Defence 
was at the same time making to the 
military attache, that the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of India towards the supply of arms 
and equipment and other assistance in 
training of Afghans would remain un¬ 
changed. I suggested that his Government 
would be well advised to restrict publicity 
on this subject for fear lest the economic 
and military assistance on which they so 
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greatly rely should be curtailed. Ali 
Muhammad assured me that his Govern¬ 
ment in making these representations had 
no ulterior motive, but that he had not been 
able to prevent the publicity that w r as being 
given to the subject. He promised, however, 
that he would again represent the matter 
to his Prime Minister. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India, the 
Government of India, the Governor of the 
North-West Frontier Province, the Hon. 
the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistan and the High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom in New Delhi. 

I have, &c. 

G. F. SQUIRE. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 7 

Translation of an Editorial A rticle which 
appeared in the Islah of 9th June, 1947, 
under the heading of: “ The Future of 
India and the Destinies of Afghans." 

Lord Louis Mountbatten in his recent 
statement (of 3rd June) announced the 
manner in which the British Government 
proposed to hand over power to Indians. 
It would appear from this statement that 
the British Government when announcing 
their views kept before them only the 
wishes of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, but 
failed to persuade these and other Indian 
parties to agree to maintaining India un¬ 
divided. The various Indian parties have 
welcomed the statement made by the 
Viceroy of India, as in this they see the 
freedom of their country. The only thing 
now remaining is to demarcate the 
boundaries of the territories which would 
fall to the share of each of the above 
parties. This would, no doubt, be taken 
in hand soon after the initial partition of 
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the Punjab and Bengal has been accom¬ 
plished. 

As regards the Indian States, the propo¬ 
sal for their future is somewhat different, 
in so far that their political future will be 
determined by fresh agreements which are 
to be executed between the Princes and the 
British Government. It would be open to 
the Indian Princes to either join the future 
Government of India or remain completely 
aloof from it. It is proposed to throw more 
light on this subject in our future editions. 

In other words, the British Government 
have given an absolute undertaking that 
full Dominion Status will come into force 
immediately the different parts of India, 
including the States, are ready to take over 
responsibility, and thus newly established 
Governments in India would be able to 
enter the arena of complete independence. 
The coming into effect of two Dominions 
in India would, of course, depend upon the 
decisions which the legislatures of those 
areas take, and these States would thus 
secure freedom for themselves to decide at 
some later date through the Constituent 
Assemblies of Hindustan and Pakistan 
plans of whether they propose to stay 
inside the Commonwealth or propose to set 
up separate independent States. The 
future would show as to whether Pakistan 
and Hindustan would vote for absolute 
independence or express a desire to remain 
within the British Commonwealth. We 
have also vet to see whether Sikhs would 
join Hindustan, which it is believed they 
wish to do, or whether they would vote 
themselves into a separate independent 
State. Similarly, we have to wait and see 
whether the Indian States would remain 
inside the British Commonwealth or 
whether they would bring into being 
independent States, some small and some 
big, as a result of future developments. 

At any rate we are witnessing at present 
far-reaching changes in the country to the 
east of Afghanistan and notice that while 
one page of the history of Asia has been 
turned over, another has opened itself 
before us. 

There is no doubt that what we are seeing 
indicates the attainment of freedom by 
some of the nations who are eastern neigh¬ 
bours and consequently we are very happy 
to note that our brethren in the East have 
at last achieved their legitimate aims and 
have reached the goal of their complete 
independence. In fact, we are very glad 
to see that the enslavement of some nations 
by others is fast vanishing from the face 
of the earth. We are particularly gratified 
to find that with regard to the Hindus and 
Muslims of India, the British Government 
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is pursuing a policy which is in keeping 
with the progress of time. At the same 
time we have noticed certain shortcomings 
in the British Plan, and these have changed 
our expectations into despondency and our 
joy into grief. 

We find 'that the British Government is 
ready to concede to the Hindus of India 

V 

their right of freedom and considers them 
fit to shape the destiny of their country 
themselves. 

Similarly the British Government is 
ready to give the Muslims of India com¬ 
plete independence and regards them able to 
administer the territory which falls to their 
share. The British Government is also 
ready to take cognisance of the Sikhs as a 
separate nation and decide about the 
political future of their country in the con¬ 
text of this decision. 

The British Government readily agrees 
that Burma and the Burmese are a separate 
country and nation respectively, and allows 
them to remain free of any domination by 
India. 

The British Government even declare 
that Baluchistan is not a part of India and 
that the Baluchis have the right to decide 
themselves about their future destinies. 
We have no doubt that the above decisions 
are just and equitable, but we must 
examine the positions as regards the 
decisions taken about the Afghans, who at 
present are within the domains of British 
India. Here we should see what Lord 
Louis, the Viceroy of India, says about 
them. 

Are these Afghans fit to exercise the 
rights of humanity and independence or 
not ? 

Are these Afghans, who during the past 
hundred years have been making sacrifices 
for gaining their freedom and fighting 
against all efforts to keep them as slaves, 
now considered fit for independence or not ? 
If not, we have to see what is the under¬ 
lying object in this decision. Would it 
be right to say that the Burmese possess 
national ability and personality to be 
regarded as an independent nation, 
whereas Afghans are not admitted to 
possess these attributes ? 

Is there no difference between an Afghan 
and an Indian from the viewpoint of 
nationality, language and culture ? Were 
not these very Afghans who are now within 
the Indian Government at one time forcibly 
separated from their ancient historical and 
Islamic home, that is Afghanistan, and 
put into India merely to suit the military 
requirements of Britain and to enable her 
to protect with the assistance of these 
Afghans her Indian Empire? Was not 
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differences of opinion which are contrary 
to the wishes of Afghanistan, and it is 
hoped would be equally repugnant to the 
wishes of the Indian Governments. 

It may be pointed out here that we have 
absolutely no cause of complaint against 
the Indians, as they are too engrossed in 
their efforts to secure their independence. 

We are hereby addressing the British 
Government and ask them as to why did 
not they try to have the grievances of these 
Afghans redressed in a just and equitable 
manner before the British withdrew their 
rule completely from India. By omitting 
to do so the British Government have kept 
open the gulf of differences between India 
and Afghanistan forever. Our Muslim 
and Hindu brethren of India must know 
that the Afghans expect them to dislike 
for others all that they do not like for them¬ 
selves and if they consider themselves 
entitled to independence and freedom they 
should concede the independence and 
freedom of those Afghans who live 
between the Durand Line and the Indus 
river. If the Indians do not agree to this 
it would be just as well to realise that the 
Afghans have never accepted the foreign 
yoke willingly and that they would never 
wish to do so in future. This policy (that 
is, the non-approval of Afghan view point) 
will once again show to the world the 
weakness of the Indians in their spiritual 
and moral power and spirit. It would also 
hit hard the possibilities of future close 
Indo-Afghan collaboration and co-opera¬ 
tion which is necessary for the preservation 
of our actual and vital interests. 

Here we think it necessary to state once 
again in clear, concise and unambiguous 
terms that Afghanistan has no ulterior 
motive of seeking an expansion of her 
territory and of recapturing the territories 
once belonging to their country. The only 
object in these discussions that the 
Afghans have is to take proper steps to 
ensure that their Afghan brethren living 
between the Durand Line and the Indus 
river are afforded without any hindrance 
or reservations an opportunity and com¬ 
plete freedom to give expression to their 
views on their future freely and according 
to their own choice. If these Afghans 
desire to set up for themselves a separate 
Government and Constitution, Afghani¬ 
stan will then be the first and foremost 
country to recognise the integrity and 
independence of such Government. In the 
same way Afghanistan would ask Paki¬ 
stan and Hindustan to follow the policy 
which Afghanistan is proposing above. On 


the other hand, if these Afghans omit to 
adopt the above course and should they 
cherish a desire—which seems difficult to 
believe—to remain within the administra¬ 
tion of the Governments set up in India 
and tolerate foreign domination, they must 
be free to do so. 

It appears from His Majesty the King s 
speech and from the enquiries made at the 
Afghan Foreign Office that negotiations on 
this subject have been going on for the past 
few years between our Foreign Ministry 
and His Britannic Majesty’s Government, 
but we have not been informed what reply 
was given to our Foreign Ministry by His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government before 
the announcement by Lord Mountbatten, 
the Viceroy of India, of the British Govern¬ 
ment's decisions regarding India. If no 
reply has been furnished and in spite of it 
a decision about the future of India has 
been announced, we then ask “ what is the 
underlying reason for it ? ” 

We repeat, we have no dispute with our 
Indian brethren, nor have we had any 
dispute with them in the past. But does 
not the silence observed by the British 
Government and the utter indifference to 
our requests and simultaneously the 
announcement of British policy towards 
India create an era of dispute and 
differences and of a new policy between 
Afghanistan and India I 

Is this step in consonance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Atlantic Charter and the 
U.N.O. Agreement ? No. As we have said 
already, we do not know what reply and 
particulars have been furnished to our 
Government and what the view of the 
Afghan Government would he to this issue. 
But what we do know is that the policy 
pursued by the Government has always 
been based on the wishes of the Afghan 
nation. The Afghan Government in¬ 
variably represents the views of the 
Afghan nation. We do not, therefore, 
imagine for one minute that the Afghan 
Government will not take into considera¬ 
tion what is greatly agitating the Afghan 
nation and is occupying their thoughts. 
We do not believe for a minute that the 
policy of our Government would be other 
than the wishes of its people. We consider 
it most important that our Government 
should insist on asking the British 
Government to furnish particulars of how 
their decision was reached and that our 
Governments should impress on the British 
Government the good relations we have 
with them and to ask them to keep stead¬ 
fastly in view the standpoints of the 
Afghan nation as well as of the Royal 
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Afghan Government and thereby prevent 
any misunderstandings between the two 
Governments remaining unsolved. 

We fully realise the importance, value 
and the benefits accruing from the good 
relations between Afghanistan and Great 
Britain and the future independent India 
and sincerely wish that these relations 
should grow stronger day by day, so that 
there should be absolutely no doubt regard¬ 
ing the sincerity and truthfulness of these 
relations. But we have the right of asking 
Britain and India as to what is their atti¬ 
tude towards the above observations and to 
exercise good wishes and good intentions 
in all matters relating to Afghanistan and 
Afghans. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 7 

Translation of a Leading A rticle written 
by M. Saiyid Qasim “ Rishtiya ” of the 
Press Department, under the caption: 
“ Independence of India.” 

(The article appeared in Anis of 9th June, 

1947.) 

When commenting on the opening speech 
a few days ago by His Majesty the King 
delivered in the Afghan National Assembly 
in regard to the independence of our 
friendly neighbour, India, in which he 
referred also to the interest shown by the 
Government and people to the destiny of 
the trans-border Afghans, I sent to the 
national daily, Anis, a few r lines on the 
subject of the independence of India and of 
the Afghans residing in different parts of 
that country. Subsequently, the Viceroy of 
India announced the plan of the British 
Government in regard to the handing over 
of power to Indians. We were hoping that 
our legitimate and reasonable wishes would 
also be taken into consideration in the light 
of what our Government had brought to the 
notice of the British Government in clear- 
cut terms. In the announcement made by 
the British Government, the question affect¬ 
ing the Indian States has been treated 
separately. It was, therefore, expected 
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that the question affecting Afghanistan 
would also be treated as a separate item. 
Legitimately these Afghans do not form a 
part of India and unfortunately there was 
no mention made of the fact in the 
announcement which is contrary to the 
wishes of the Afghan Government. 
According to this plan the Afghans who 
have been treated as Indian subjects 
have therefore forcedly to join one of the 
two Governments proposed to be set up— 
Hindustan and Pakistan. According to 
law and justice, the proposed referendum 
should have covered the absolute indepen¬ 
dence of Afghans. We have repeatedly 
stated that our object is not in seeking 
material gains. All we request is that our 
Afghan brethren may not necessarily be 
compelled to join any of the two newly- 
constituted Governments of India. We 
request the British Government, whom we 
regard as the torchbearers of freedom and 
justice, to allow these Afghans to decide 
their political future themselves in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the U.N.O. 
Charter. We are at a loss to understand 
how the legitimate and reasonable action 
taken by our Government has not been 
taken into account by the British and 
Indian authorities when the plan was being 
formulated. 

W e therefore seriously request our 
Government to take up this matter imme¬ 
diately with the British Government. If 
this request is acceded to and our Afghan 
brethren are not asked to join one of the 
two Governments to be set up in India by 
force, in other words if these Afghan 
brethren are allowed the right to set up a 
separate and Free Government for them¬ 
selves, should they so desire, it is well and 
good, otherwise our Government should 
refer the case to U.N.O. in accordance with 
the provisions of the U.N.O. Charter for 
arbitration. We are confident that our 
Government will take necessary action in 
this connexion as early as possible. We 
also hope that Great Britain as well as the 
Governments of Hindustan and Pakistan 
which are about to be formed will take into 
consideration our legitimate desires. 


AFGHAN CAMPAIGN IN FAVOUR OF PATHANISTAN 


Sir G. Squire to Mr. llevin. 

^ No - 55) Kabul, 

blr » 21sf June, 1947. 

p The Afghan campaign in favour of 
athanistan, which I reported in my 


(Received 1st July) 

despatch No. 51 of 14th June, continues, 
though perhaps in a somewhat more 
moderate tone. The press has been pub¬ 
lishing a series of articles explaining to 




































its readers in an objective manner the 
origin and present organisation of the 
North-West Frontier Province. The 
campaign has been most unwise in that 
it has succeeded in arousing considerable 
enthusiasm among politically-minded 
Afghans, and it will not be so easy for 
the Afghan Government to retreat from 
the position they have taken up if they 
should now wish to do so. 

2. On June 14th my counsellor had an 
interesting and significant conversation 
with Abdul Majid Khan, the Minister of 
National Economy and by far the cleverest 
man in the Afghan Government at the 
present time. Somewhat surprisingly, in 
a long harangue, Abdul Majid asserted 
that if His Majesty's Government did not 
listen to the Afghan Government’s repre¬ 
sentations Russia would surely support 
them (presumably in the United Nations 
Organisation if the case is taken to that 
body), and w'ould thereby greatly increase 
her prestige and popularity in the country. 
He added that the people, especially in the 
northern districts, were not half so anti- 
Russian as we often allowed ourselves to 
suppose. I found it very difficult to 
believe all that Abdul Majid said and 
consider that by bringing out the Russian 
bogey he was merely seeking to frighten 
us into giving greater attention to the 
Pathanistan campaign than we should 
otherwise lie inclined to do. 

3. The object of Phis manoeuvre, which 
Abdul Majid Khan stressed was a private 
rather than an official one, is somewhat 
obscure, but a possible, though not neces¬ 
sarily correct explanation is given by cer¬ 
tain advisers of the Afghan Government 
who support the Pakistan idea. These 
people are reported to have advised the 
King that Abdul Majid is disloyal to the 
present regime, that it was he who received 
the emissary of the Congress Party to 
whose journeyings I referred in my last 
week’s report and that in order to over¬ 
throw the present regime he is encourag¬ 


ing them in their short-sighted backing of 
Pathanistan, which by a lucky chance 
coincides so completely with Afghan 
national sentiment. This policy of the 
Afghan Government is in the view* of 
Pakistan supporters suicidal and would, 
whatever its result, be disastrous for 
Afghanistan and more particularly for its 
ruling family. They argue that if, as a 
result of this agitation, Pathanistan 
becomes a fact, it cannot possibly be an 
economic proposition, and is bound there¬ 
fore to dissolve into disorder as a result 
of unrest among the tribes which will in¬ 
evitably engulf Afghanistan. Even if this 
by some miracle should not happen, it is 
idle to imagine that the democratically- 
minded Pathan tribes would for a moment 
tolerate an autocratic Afghan Monarchy. 
On the other hand, it is argued that if 
Pathanistan does not materialise then the 
Afghan Government will have earned the 
undying hatred of Pakistan for having 
supported its opponents in the North-West 
Frontier Province. Failing a united 
India, Afghanistan’s only hope of survival 
is said to be in the loyal support of a 
strong .and friendly Pakistan. Indeed, 
Mr. Jinnah is understood to have said 
that all he wants from Afghanistan is her 
goodwill. There seems to be a great deal 
of commonsense in these arguments, 
though it is hardly likely that the motives 
attributed to Abdul Majid Khan are en¬ 
tirely correct. It remains to be seen what 
effect, if any, these representations will 
have on the Afghan Government. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India, the 
Government of India, the Governor of the 
North-West Frontier Province, the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Baluchistan and the High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom in 
New Delhi. 

I have, &c. 

G. F. SQUIRE. 
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HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN AFGHANISTAN, 1947 


Sir (j . Squire to Mr. Benin. 

4 No. 57) , m 

Sir, Kabul , 28 th June , 1947. 

I have th© honour to transmit herewith a report on 
the heads of foreign missions in Kabul. 

2. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the 
Secretary of State for India and to the Government 
of India. 

I have, ic. 

G. F. SQUIRE. 


(Received 9 th July) 

Enclosure iu No. 9 

Report on Heads of Foreign Missions in Kabul 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are reproduced 
from previous reports) 

('h ina 

Mr. Hsu Nien-tseng, minister. 

Arrived in Kabul on 31st January, 1947, and 
presented his credentials on 15th February, 1947 
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A career diplomat who served in France throughout 
World War 1 and then until 1921 with the League 
of Nations. He has also served in Denmark, 
Sweden, Hanoi and Khabarovsk. Was Minister in 
Cairo in 1943—46. He speaks French fairly fluently 
and a little Russian. His English is poor. His home 
is in Shanghai. He appears to be definitely anti- 
Russian and violently anti-Communist and to be 
very friendly towards the British and Americans. 
I have not seen much of him, but he seems to be a 
little lost in Kabul, where, of course, he has nothing 
to do. 

Egypt 

(Vacant.) 

France 

M. Armand Henriot, minister. 

Presented his credentials on 17th December, 1945. 
A career diplomat and shrewd though lazy. Is due 
to retire in October and consequently does no more 
than he need. Friendly enough to his equals but 
rude and overbearing to his inferiors, with whom, as 
with the whole French colony, he is very unpopular. 
He has a Russian wife and w r as at first suspected of 
too close intimacy with the Russian Embassy but 
although he has Leftist leanings he is not so pro- 
Russian as was originally thought. He dislikes the 
Americans and considers their anti-Russian policy 
disastrous. 

Iraq 

^General Khalid Al Zahawi, minister. 

Presented his credentials on 4th February, 1943. 
Served with the Iraqi army and has received 
training at the Staff College at Camberley, where he 
enjoyed himself thoroughly and where he seems to 
have been very well treated. Before being posted to 
Kabul he was Director-General of Irrigation in his 
own country. (Written in 1944.) Went on leave 
last year but failed to secure the transfer for which 
he hoped. Friendly but rather colourless, he finds 
life in Kabul intensely dull. 

*Speaks French, English, Persian and Turkish. 
His Turkish wife, who was in Kabul from 1943-44, 
returned to Istanbul in 1944 and is now with their 
son, a medical student in America. (Written in 
1946.) 

Italy 

Signor Alberto Callisse, minister. 

Arrived in Kabul on lltli March, 1947, and 
presented his credentials on 28th March, 1947. Is 
a career diplomat with service in Algeria, Tunis and 
Port Said. Went into hiding in Rome in 1943 but 
was taken back into the diplomatic service after the 
arrival of the Allies and was subsequently consul- 
general in Istanbul. An Epicurean of somewhat 
flamboyant temperament, fond of sports and all 
social events, he finds the lack of social and day-to- 
day amenities in Afghanistan very trying. Speaks 
French well but only fair English. His wife is of a 
more phlegmatic temperament but pleasant. She 
speaks French and a little English. 

Persia 

M. Hassan Ali Kemal Hedavat, ambassador. 

Presented his credentials on 16th March, 1946. 
Aged about 65. A very senior Persian official wffio 
appears to have held (and, according to himself, with 
great distinction) numerous posts of importance both 
abroad and in the Cabinet, including those of 
Minister of Justice and Minister of State. An 
meffective and garrulous old man, ever ready to 


emphasise ins pro-British and anti-Russian senti¬ 
ments. Dislikes the Afghans, who fail to treat him 
with the respect due to “ the highest in the land, ’ 
to quote his own phrase. Speaks French reasonably 
and some English. Accompanied by a pleasant but 
somewhat colourless wife who speaks only Persian. 
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Soviet Union 

(Vacant.) 

Turkey 

M. Ahmet Cevat Ustun, ambassador. 

^Presented his credentials on 9th April, 1945. 
Was previously Turkish Minister in Bagdad, wdiere 
he seems to have attracted attention chiefly by his 
nervousness about his own health and his defeatism 
in the early years of the war. He is a decided 
improvement on his predecessor and first impres¬ 
sions are of a shrewd and cultured little man w T ho is 
anxious to be friendly, though of course he finds 
Kabul backward and unhygienic. With so many 
Turkish women in Kabul unable to say a w ord except 
in their own language it is a great relief to have an 
ambassador’s wife who speaks English excellently 
and has considerable charm. They have two 
children in Kabul and appear to spend a good deal of 
their time over their education. (Written in 1945.) 

United States 

Mr. Ely E. Palmer, minister. 

Presented his credentials on 6th December, 1945. 
A consular officer de carridrc , he lias spent a large 
part of his service in South America. Before coming 
to Afghanistan was consul-general first in Beirut and 
then in Sydney. 

A very difficult man to sum up. He and his 
Canadian w ife have the reputation of being the most 
delightful couple in the American Foreign Service. 
Socially he is charming and 1 believe that at heart 
he is friendly towards us, but officially he is 
secretive, suspicious and non-co-operative and one 
cannot help feeling that in spite of his charm he is 
not quite sincere. It must, how r ever, he remembered 
that he is apparently under specific instructions to 
reverse the policy of his predecessor, who was so 
openly and unashamedly pro-British that his ser¬ 
vices were dispensed with by the State Department. 

Mr. Palmer makes great efforts to win the con¬ 
fidence and friendship of the Afghans. Himself 
w T ell off, he entertains them, sends them presents, 
fills his drawing room with their photographs and 
even goes to the length of employing a very second- 
rate Afghan doctor as the legation medical adviser. 
As a result he is very popular with Afghan officials 
and to that extent serves American interests well. 
But diplomatically he seems to me to be entirely at 
sea. With little experience of the East and unwilling 
to rely on the British for advice, he is too inclined to 
accept as true anything that the Afghans tell him. 


Representatives Accredited Elsewhere. 

Poland 

M. Milnikiel, charge d’affaires, Tehran. 

Is officially accredited to Persia hut visited Kabul 
in December 1946, on the invitation of the Afghan 
Government, to discuss the opening of a Polish Lega¬ 
tion in Afghanistan. A Silesian hv birth and an 
economist by profession, he w'as prisoner in Russia 
from 1940-42 and subsequently joined General 
Anders’s army. Obviously a Soviet tool, he did not 
inspire great confidence or enthusiasm in Kabul. 
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No. 10 


CONVERSATION WITH THE AFGHAN PRIME MINISTER 


Mr. Bevin to Sir G. Squire {Kabul) 


(No. 11) Foreign Office, 

Sir, oth A ugu*t, 1947 

I had a conversation on 31st July with 
the Afghan Prime Minister, who has been 
received during his short stay in London 
as the guest of His Majesty’s Government. 

2. His Royal Highness appeared pleased 
with the hospitality shown to him here. 
He again raised, however, the vexed ques¬ 
tion of Afghanistan’s interest in the 
North West Frontier Province. He 
reiterated the familiar arguments about 
the Afghan character of the inhabitants 
of the province, who should, he thought, 
have been offered the choice during the re¬ 
cent referendum of joining Afghanistan or 
of forming a separate Pathanistan, instead 
of merely being called upon to decide on 
what was in effect a religious issue, namely, 
whether they wished to be associated with 
Moslems or Hindus. Naturally, being 
Moslems, they had chosen Pakistan. He 
also mentioned the dissatisfaction of the 
Afghan Government with the reply they 
had received to their recent note on this 
subject (my despatch No. 9 of 19th June 
and my telegram No. 56 of 1st July), more 
particularly in regard to the assertion that 
the North West Frontier Province was an 
integral part of India. 

3. It was notable, however, that His 
Royal Highness did not press the specific 
Afghan claims mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph and put forward by them in 
their note of 13th June. On the contrary 
he made it clear that the primary anxiety 
of the Government of Afghanistan was 
that their kinsmen in the province should 
continue to be well treated and be given 
every opportunity of preserving their 
cultural integrity after the transfer of 
power in India. In reply to a reference to 
the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921 His 
Royal Highness indicated that, since this 
treaty was concluded with His Majesty’s 
Government, the Afghan Government 
could no longer regard it as valid after the 
transfer of power by His Majesty’s 
Government in India. They would, how¬ 
ever, regard as equally valid, and be pre¬ 


pared to abide by, any treaty subsequently 
negotiated, e.g., with Pakistan. 

4. 1 pointed out to the Prime Minister 
the great importance for Afghanistan, as 
well as for India, of avoiding any dis¬ 
turbances on the frontier at this crucial 
time and any possible interference with her 
vital trade routes through India. Although 
His Majesty’s Government were handing 
over power in India they had hitherto 
been successful in avoiding widespread 
bloodshed and they were very much con¬ 
cerned to see that this transfer of authority 
was carried out smoothly. With their close 
friendship with Afghanistan, and the 
influence they would continue to exercise 
in India, His Majesty’s Government would 
be equally concerned to ensure that peace 
and friendship should in future prevail on 
the frontier, and between Afghanistan and 
the successor Governments in India. Our 
good offices would indeed always be 
available to Afghanistan should trouble 
arise and we would do all in our power to 
ensure that the cultural heritage and 
general welfare of those whom Afghani¬ 
stan regarded as her kinsmen across the 
border was maintained. As regards the 
words in our note to which the Afghan 
Government had taken exception about the 
North West Frontier Province being an 
integral part of India I would be prepared 
to examine once again the expression we 
had used. 

5. At the conclusion of our talk, which 
was most cordial throughout, I referred to 
the contretemps which had prevented His 
Royal Highness from meeting the Viceroy 
on his way to this country and expressed 
the hope that he would be able to see Lord 
Mountbatten on his return, since I felt sure 
that this meeting would be of the greatest 
value. 

6. I am sending oopies of this despatch 
to the Viceroy of India and the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner at New 
Delhi. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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POSITION OF. THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER TRIBES 

% 

Policy of the Afghan Government 

Sir G. Squire to Mr. Bevin. (Received ’22th October) 


(No. 99) 

^ir. Kabul, 14 th October, 1947 

In continuation of my telegram No. 40 of 
13th October I have the honour to enclose 
a slightly abridged translation of the 
important article which appeared in the 
I slab on 12th October, and was also, I 
believe, broadcast by Kabul radio. 

2. In drawing my particular attention to 
this article the Afghan Foreign Minister 
told me that his Government had thought 
it advisable to publish not only to the tribal 
deputation, while they were still in Kabul, 
but also to the general public and to the 
world at large their determination to follow 
correct diplomatic procedure while con¬ 
tinuing to press for a reconsideration of the 
position of the North-West Frontier tribes. 
However hotly they might feel that their 
case had not been given the consideration 
that it deserved, they had no intention of 
using either violence or intrigue in further¬ 
ance of their objective. 

3. It is not, perhaps, necessary to take 
this statement as representing quite the 
whole truth, and our information is that 
the Afghan Government did, in fact, invite 
a few of their allowance holders to Kabul 
from the Indian side of the border, which 
they ought not to have done. It is true, 
however, that the 300 tribesmen who 
apparently came were many more than the 
Afghan Government wanted to see and that 
their going to the tomb of Nadir Shah 
added to Afghan difficulties. But, how¬ 
ever misguided the Afghan policy may be. 
they must, I think, be given credit for 
having been entirely correct in their subse¬ 
quent actions and for having indeed done 
their best to restrain the tribesmen on both 
sides of the border from stirring up 
tiouble on the frontier; this would have 
been only too easy for them to do had they 
so desired. 

4 I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the Secretary of State for Common¬ 
wealth Relations (Indian section) and the 

fjjgh Commissioner for the United 
Kingdom in Karachi. 

I have. &c. 

G. F. SQUIRE. 


Enclosure in No. 11 

Translation of an article appearing in the 
Islah newspaper dated 12 th October, 
1947, under the heading “ Arrival at 
Kabul of a Deputation of Wazirs and 
Mahsuds .’ ’ 

We learn from an authentic source that 
some time ago a deputation of Afridis 
visited Kabul of their own accord, to inter¬ 
view representatives of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment. I he object of their visit was to 
obtain further information concerning 
independence for the trans-border tribes. 
The Afridis ascertained the Afghan 
Government’s views regarding this 
important question, and the Afghan 
Government took the opportunity of giving 
them advice as to their own political future. 

H.R.H. Shah M ali Khan, the acting 
Prime Minister, had explained the views 
expressed by His Majesty King Zahir Shah 
in his historic speeches of 22nd May, 1947, 
and 25th August, 1947 (the occasion of the 
Jashan independence celebrations). Ho 
had informed the deputation of the Afghan 
Government’s policy and assured them that 
his Government would take the matter up 
with the Governments of Great Britain 
and Pakistan through diplomatic channels. 
He had stated that the tribes on the Indo- 
Afghan frontier should follow the example 
of the Afghan Government and abstain 
from fighting and bloodshed, and had 
declared that the Afghan Government were 
confident that, in view of the treaties and 
official historical documents, this matter 
would be equitably settled between the 
British Government, Afghanistan and her 
friendly Muslim neighbour, Pakistan. 

Recently an imported “jirga” of 
Wazirs and Mahsuds met at Makki in 
Waziristan. This “jirga” discussed the 
question of independence for Waziristan 
and the entire trans-border country, and 
resolved that the whole area situated west 
of the River Attock should be recognised 
as ‘ free and independent,” and that 
Afghans living there would not be domi¬ 
nated by, or become subservient to, either 
the Dominion of Pakistan or the Dominion 
of India. 
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be particular provisions of it which, on 
their wording, are rendered clearly in¬ 
applicable as impossible of performance by 
reason of the change of parties. As regards 
the type of treaty provision which does not 
devolve at all, it is generally agreed that 
purely political provisions of a, so to speak, 
personal character come into this category. 
The obvious example is a treaty of alliance 
contained in a more general treaty. 
Countries ally themselves to a particular 
State, and if there is a succession by which 
another State becomes substituted for that 
State, the alliance clearly does not auto¬ 
matically devolve. Provisions which change 
of parties may render inapplicable will be 
dealt with when the detailed provisions of 
the Afghan Treaty are considered below. 

7. It does not appear that the doctrine 
of rebus sic stantibus can, in any case, 
reasonably be invoked in regard to the 
Afghan Treaty of 1921. The reasons for 
this are twofold :— 

(i) The application of the doctrine is 
limited to treaties of indefinite or perpetual 
duration. 

It cannot properly be invoked in regard 
to a treaty containing a denunciation 
clause, because in that case the parties 
clearly anticipated and provided for the 
possibility that one of them might come to 
consider the treaty as no longer applicable 
owing to changed circumstances and the 
correct method of procedure is therefore 
to employ the denunciation clause. 

The Afghan Treaty of 1921 provides, in 
article 14, that, if neither of the contracting 
parties have before the expiration of three 
years from the date of its signature notified 
their intention of terminating it, “ it shall 
remain binding until the expiration of one 
year from the day on which either of the 
high contracting parties shall have 
denounced it.” 

8. The presence of a denunciation clause 
does not, of course, prejudice the possibility 
to which reference has already been made 
that, although the doctrine of rebus sic 
stantibus cannot be invoked, and although 
the treaty may not have l>een denounced in 
accordance with the denunciation clause, 
the substitution of a new party for one of 
the existing parties to the treaty may cause 
some of its particular provisions to lapse 
by reason either of positive inapplicability 
or of their being in the category of treaty 
provisions which do not devolve. 

(ii) The Afghan Government would 
appear to desire to invoke the doctrine of 
rebus sic stantibus chiefly in relation to the 
first part of article 2 of the Afghan Treaty, 
which reaffirms a frontier agreement. 


Now r , treaty provisions are in the main of 
two categories, namely, executed and execu¬ 
tory, and the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus 
is applicable only to executory provisions 
and not to executed provisions. As can be 
observed from the definition of an executed 
provision given below, it can be seen that 
the first part of article 2 of the Afghan 
Treaty clearly falls into the category of an 
executed provision. 

9. An executory provision means one 
which contains an obligation which goes on 
being alive and having to be actively imple¬ 
mented through the duration of the treaty. 
A familiar example would be commercial 
clauses providing for non-discriminatory 
treatment or for freedom from port dues 
and so forth. The Afghan Treaty contains 
several examples of clauses of this kind. 
An executed clause, on the other hand, 
relates to something which is finally effected 
by, or which has to be done once and for 
all under, the treaty. Examples of this 
would be a payment of money by one 
Government to another in settlement of 
certain claims, or the cession of a piece of 
territory or the laying down of a frontier. 
The main difference between the two classes 
of provisions is that where a treaty comes, 
or is brought, to an end the obligations 
contained in the executory clauses auto¬ 
matically determine, e.g., the parties are no 
longer bound to go on not discriminating 
and can charge port dues, &c., on each 
other’s shipping. But what has been done 
under an executed clause is not undone 
when the treaty comes to an end. For 
instance, no one would suggest that, if one 
Government has paid another a. sum of 
money in settlement of a claim, any repay¬ 
ment of that sum has to be effected because 
the relevant treaty lapses or is denounced. 
The same applies to transfers of territory 
or to frontiers which have been laid down 
under some treaty provision. This position 
in regard to executed clauses is precisely 
the same whether the treaty lapses by 
reason of events or is brought to an end by 
the giving of notice under a denunciation 
clause. Thus, for purposes of the Pakistan- 
Afghan frontier it would make no differ¬ 
ence whether the Afghans were right in 
their contention that the treaty has lapsed 
or whether they proceeded by way of 
denunciation under its article 14. 

10. The following general conclusions 
seem to emerge from the above :— 

(i) The splitting of the former India 
into two States—India and Paki¬ 
stan—and the withdrawal of British 
rule from India has not caused the 
Afghan Treaty to lapse; and, taken 
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as a whole, and subject to exceptions 
in the case of particular provisions, 
it is still in force. 

(ii) An examination of the treaty may 
show that some of its provisions are 
in the category of those which do not 
devolve where a State succession 
takes place. 

(iii) Similarly, other clauses may con¬ 
tain obligations which the change 
of parties has rendered inapplicable 
or impossible of performance. 

(iv) In any case any executed clauses, or, 
rather, what has been done under 
executed clauses of the treaty, can¬ 
not be affected, whatever the position 
about the treaty itself may be. 

11. In the light of the above conclusions, 
a brief survey of the individual articles of 
the treaty seems called for, from which it 
will emerge not only that many provisions 
of the treaty are still operative, but that 
they are so between Afghanistan and India 
and also between Afghanistan and the 
Government of the United Kingdom, as 
well as between Afghanistan and Pakistan. 

Article 1.—This, being a guarantee pro¬ 
vision, is rather the type of political provi¬ 
sion which is not held to devolve where a 
State succession takes place. It is 
obviously, however, still in force as between 
Afghanistan and the United Kingdom, and 
it is thought arguable that, if Afghanistan 
was prepared to respect the independence 
of India when it was under British rule, 
there is no reason why she should not con¬ 
tinue to do so now. 

A rticle 2.—The first part of this article 
lays down the frontier, and everyone is 
agreed that this frontier cannot be altered 
merely by the lapse of the treaty, even if 
it did lapse. The second part of the article 
confers upon the Afghan authorities cer¬ 
tain rights as respects the drawing of water 
from wiiat is now' Pakistan territory, and 
for certain navigational rights in Afghan 
territory in favour of persons in Pakistan. 
It is true that the latter rights are 
expressed to be in favour of ” British sub¬ 
jects,” but, as the rights and obligations 
are essentially of a territorial character as 
between two neighbouring territories, there 
seems no reason to regard them as having 
lapsed. Incidentally, it is not entirely clear 
that Pakistan are not still technically rebus 
He stantibus. 

A rticle 3.—This provides for the inter¬ 
change of diplomatic missions between the 
then British Government and Afghanistan. 
This is probably an executed clause, al¬ 
though it is in a sense also a continuing 
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obligation. The point is that there is, in 
fact, a United Kingdom Legation in 
Afghanistan and an Afghan Minister in 
London, and I do not think that this clause 
can be read as obliging the Afghan and 
Pakistan Governments to exchange diplo¬ 
matic missions. This clause is, it is 
thought, inapplicable to the new r circum¬ 
stances, and the two countries, as indeed 
also India and Afghanistan, must be free 
to do what they like in this matter . 

A rticle 4.—Similar considerations apply. 

A rticle 5.—This is in a sense con¬ 
sequential on articles 3 and 4. It may per¬ 
haps be argued that, if, in fact, Afghani¬ 
stan does exchange diplomatic missions, 
consulates, &c., with Pakistan and India 
respectively, all three countries will then 
become obliged to grant each other the 
rights specified in article 5. On the whole, 
I do not think this is so. I think that 
just as the countries concerned must be 
free or not to interchange missions and 
consulates, so they must also be free to 
agree de novo on the conditions upon which 
this shall be done. 

A rticles 6 and 7.—These are commercial 
obligations which clearly continue in force, 
and it seems to me that they will now be 
binding separately as between Pakistan, 
India and the United Kingdom, respec¬ 
tively, on the one hand, and Afghanistan, 
on the other. If it comes to an argument 
with the Afghans about this treaty, it may 
be worth while pointing out to them that 
the effect of their contention that the treaty 
has lost its validity will, amongst other 
things, be to deprive them of their com¬ 
mercial rights under the treaty, not only 
vis a-vis Pakistan, but also as against 
India, the United Kingdom and all other 
British territories. 

Article 8.—This obligation is purely in 
favour of Afghanistan, and it seems to me 
to devolve on Pakistan. 

A rticle 9.—This is consequential on 
article 7. 

.-I rticle 10.—This obligation appears to 
me to continue in force. 

Article 11.—The position under this 
article is like that under article 1—a little 
uncertain. It comes rather near to being 
in the category of personal obligation; in 
fact, a sort of alliance, which would not 
normally devolve, as it can be contended 
that it is dependent upon the words 
' having mutually satisfied themselves each 
regarding the goodwill of the other,” and 
that, whereas the Afghan Government 
could be satisfied of the goodwill of the 
then British Government, it does not follow 
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that it is bound to be satisfied automatically 
of the goodwill of the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment. On the other hand, it seems clear 
that this article was intended to assist in 
maintaining and respecting the frontier 
laid down under article 2. and it seems 
reasonable to argue that it should be 
regarded as continuing to be in force 
between whatever Governments are now 7 in 
lawful control of their respective sides of 
the frontier. 

Article 12.—This is presumably 
“ executed if the suggested trade con¬ 
vention was duly concluded. 

Article 13.—The first schedule referred 
to, which relates to article 2, clearly remains 
valid. On the other hand, I think the pro¬ 
visions of the second schedule are in the 
same position as those of article 5. 

A rticle 14.—This is the coming into force 
and denunciation provision, and no point 
arises on it. 

G. G. FITZMAl'RICE. 

JOYCE A. C. GUTTERIDGE. 

Foreign Office, 

5th November, 1947. 


Annex 

Treaty between the British and .4 fghan 
Governments, signed at Kabul. Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1921 

(Ratifications exchanged at Kabul, 
February 6, 1922) 

Preamble 

The British Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan, with a view to the 
establishment of neighbourly relations 
between them, have agreed to the articles 
written hereunder whereto the under¬ 
signed, duly authorised to that effect, have 
set their seals :— 

Article 1 

The British Government and the Govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan mutually certify and 
respect each with regard to the other all 
rights of internal and external indepen¬ 
dence 

Article 2 

The two high contracting parties 
mutually accept the I ndo-Afghan frontier 
as accepted by the Afghan Government 
under article 5 of the treaty concluded at 


Rawalpindi on 8th August, 1919, corre¬ 
sponding to the 11th Ziqada, 1337 Hijra, 
and also the boundary west of the Khyber 
laid dow r n by the British Commission in the 
months of August and September 1919, 
pursuant to the said article, and shown on 
the map(') attached to this treaty by a black 
chain line; subject only to the realignment 
set forth in schedule I(') annexed, which 
has been agreed upon in order to include 
within the boundaries of Afghanistan the 
place known as Tor Kham, and the whole 
bed of the Kabul River between Shilman 
Khwala Banda and Palosai and which is 
show'n on the said map by a red chain line. 
The British Government agrees that the 
Afghan authorities shall be permitted to 
draw water in reasonable quantities 
through a pipe which shall be provided by 
the British Government from Landi Khana 
for the use of Afghan subjects at 
Tor Kham, and the Government of 
Afghanistan agrees that British officers 
and tribesmen living on the British side 
of the boundary shall be permitted without 
let or hindrance to use the aforesaid 
portion of the Kabul River for purposes of 
navigation and that all existing rights of 
irrigation from the aforesaid portion of 
the river shall be continued to British 
subjects. 

Article 3 

The British Government agrees that a 
Minister from His Majesty the Amir of 
Afghanistan shall be received at the Royal 
Court of London like the envoys of all 
other Powers, and to permit the establish¬ 
ment of an Afghan Legation in London, 
and the Government of Afghanistan like¬ 
wise agrees to receive in Kabul a Minister 
from His Britannic Majesty the Emperor 
of India and to permit the establishment 
of a British Legation at Kabul. 

Each party shall have the right of 
appointing a military attach^ to its 
legation. 

Article 4 

The Government of Afghanistan agrees 
to the establishment of British Consulates 
at Kandahar and Jalalabad, and the 
British Government agrees to the establish¬ 
ment of an Afghan Consul-General at the 
headquarters of the Government of India 
and three Afghan Consulates at Calcutta, 
Karachi and Bombay. In the event of the 
Afghan Government desiring at any time 
to appoint consular officers in any British 


I 1 ) Not reproduced. 
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territories other than India a separate 
agreement shall be drawn up to provide for 
such appointments if they are approved by 
the British Government. 

Article 5 

The two high contracting parties 
mutually guarantee the personal safety 
and honourable treatment each of the 
representatives of the other, whether 
minister, consul-general or consuls, within 
their own boundaries, and they agree that 
the said representatives shall be subject in 
the discharge of their duties to the pro¬ 
visions set forth in the second schedule^) 
annexed to this treaty. The British 
Government further agrees that the 
minister, consul-general and consuls of 
Afghanistan shall, within the territorial 
limits within which they are permitted to 
reside or to exercise their functions, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the said 
schedule, receive and enjoy any rights or 
privileges which are or may hereafter be 
granted to or enjoyed by the minister, 
consul-general or consuls of any other 
Government in the countries in which the 
places of residence of the said minister, 
consul-general and consuls of Afghanistan 
are fixed; and the Government of Afghani¬ 
stan likewise agrees that the minister and 
consuls of Great Britain shall, within the 
territorial limits within which they are 
permitted to reside or to exercise their 
functions, notwithstanding the provisions 
of the said schedule, receive and enjoy any 
rights or privileges which are or may here¬ 
after be granted to or enjoyed bv the 
minister or consuls of any other Govern¬ 
ment in the countries in which the places of 
residence of the said minister and consuls 
of Great Britain are fixed. 

Article 6 

As it is for the benefit of the British 
Government and the Government of 
Afghanistan that the Government of 
Afghanistan shall be strong and pros¬ 
perous, the British Government agrees that 
whatever quantity of material is required 
for the strength and welfare of Afghani¬ 
stan, such as all kinds of factory machinery, 
engines and materials and instruments 
for telegraph, telephones, &c., which 
Afghanistan may be able to buy from 
Britain or the British dominions or from 
other countries of the world, shall 
ordinarily be imported without let or 
hindrance by Afghanistan into its own 
territories from the ports of the British 
Isles and British India. Similarly, the 


Government of Afghanistan agrees that 
every kind of goods, the export of which is 
not against the internal law of the Govern¬ 
ment of Afghanistan and which may in 
the judgment of the Government of 
Afghanistan be in excess of the internal 
needs and requirements of Afghanistan 
and is required by the British Government, 
can be purchased and exported to India 
with the permission of the Government of 
Afghanistan. With regard to arms and 
munitions, the British Government agrees 
that as long as it is assured that the inten¬ 
tions of the Government of Afghanistan 
are friendly and that there is no immediate 
danger to India from such importation in 
Afghanistan, permission shall be given 
without let or hindrance for such importa¬ 
tion. If. however, the Arms Traffic Con¬ 
vention is hereafter ratified by the Great 
Powers of the world and comes into force, 
the right of importation of arms and muni¬ 
tions by the Afghan Government shall be 
subject to the proviso that the Afghan 
Government shall first have signed the 
Arms Traffic Convention, and that such 
importation shall only be made in 
accordance with the provisions of that 
convention. Should the Arms Traffic 
Convention not be ratified or lapse, the 
Government of Afghanistan, subject to the 
foregoing assurance, can from time to time 
import into its own territory the arms and 
munitions mentioned above through the 
ports of the British Isles and British 
India. 

Article 7 

No customs duties shall be levied at 
British Indian ports on goods imported 
under the provisions of article 6 on behalf 
of the Government of Afghanistan, for 
immediate transport to Afghanistan, pro¬ 
vided that a certificate signed by such 
Afghan authority or representative as may 
from time to time be determined by the two 
Governments shall be presented at the time 
of importation to the Chief Customs Officer 
at the port of import setting forth that the 
goods in question are the property of the 
Government of Afghanistan and are being 
sent under its orders to Afghanistan, and 
showing the description, number and value 
of the goods in respect of which exemption 
is claimed; provided, secondly, that the 
goods are required for the public services 
of Afghanistan and not for the purposes of 
any State monopoly or State trade; and 
provided, thirdly, that the goods are, unless 
of a clearly distinguishable nature, trans¬ 
ported through India in sealed packages. 


(’) Not reproduced. 
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CHAPTER II—MILITARY INTELLIGENCE SUMMARIES 

E 24 24,97 No. 13 

WEEKLY INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY No. 51 
Week ending 20th December, 1946 

Received lsf January, 1947 


[Extract] 

Political and General 

(a) His Majesty King Zahir Shah has 
announced a reward of one month’s pay 
to officers and men of his escort and other 
civil and military officials who accompanied 
him on his tour in northern Afghanistan 
in October and November. The G.O.C.s 
of the 9th Mazar and 10th Kataghan 
divisions have also been thanked bv His 

w 

Majesty for the services they rendered 
during the tour. Afghan officials consider 
that His Majesty’s tour in northern 
Afghanistan has been a great success from 
a political and administrative point of 
view, and that it will be possible to arrange 
for further tours in 1947. 

(b) H.R.H. the Prime Minister is 
expected to leave for Kandahar within a 
few days, but there are rumours to the effect 
that his departure may be delayed should 
Mazrak Zadran decide to surrender him¬ 
self to the Government. H.R.H. Shah 
Wali Khan, Afghan Minister at Paris, is 
stated to be returning to Kabul at the end 
of January and rumour has it that Lieut.- 
General Muhd Daud Khan may be 
appointed Afghan Minister at Paris. 

H.R.H. Muhd Hashim Khan has arrived 
in France and is to proceed to London. 


(c) The Kabul press has announced that 
the southern province is clear of cholera, 
and that three suspected cases in the 
Zurmat district proved to be a disease other 
than cholera. 

(i d ) Afghan officials state that the 
economic and food supply situation in 
Kabul is unsatisfactory and that they fear 
the situation may deteriorate still further 
particularly if the ensuing winter proves 
to be a severe one. Every effort is being 
made to secure reserves of grain and flour 
for Kabul before snow blocks the roads. 

(e) Political developments in India are 
being followed closely by Afghan officials 
and the intelligentsia of Kabul, but neither 
individuals nor the Kabul press are pre¬ 
pared to make any comments on the situa¬ 
tion in India. In military circles a few 
Afghan officers have expressed a hope that 
any changes in the Government of India 
will ensure a strong and united India able 
to give the maximum assistance and sup¬ 
port to Afghanistan in the event of 
aggression by Russia. In their opinion a 
disunited India or an India weakened by 
civil strife and unrest might prove disas¬ 
trous for Afghanistan. 


E 644/24/97 No. 14 

AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHE’S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 1 

{Communicated in Kabul Despatch A o. 1 of 4 th January; Received 

20 th January, 1947) 

her. He is stated to have been very well 
received at all these places and to have 
mixed very freely with the people. He has 
been very active in meeting tribal leaders 
and prominent traders en route, at Kanda¬ 
har, and Spin Baidak, probably with a 
view to inducing them to give full support 
to the Government’s schemes for the 


[Extract j 

1. Political and General 

(a) His Royal Highness Shah Mahmud 
Khan, the Prime Minister, left Kabul for 
Kandahar on 23rd December. He spent 
one night at Ghazni, the second at Mukur 
and arrived at Kandahar on 25th Decern- 
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development of the country and particu¬ 
larly the projects which have been allotted 
to the American firm of Morrison-Knud- 
sen. There have been stories in circulation 
to the effect that American engineers are 
paying Afghan labour very high wages and 
transporting labourers to and from their 
work by motor transport, with the result 
that the labour market in the Kandahar 
province has been upset and other interests 
are unable to secure the labour they 
require, nor can individuals retain their 
servants. The Prime Minister will, it is 
anticipated, do his utmost to smooth over 
these difficulties and conduct a vigorous 
propaganda campaign in support of the 
construction of good roads in the province 
and the completion of the Boghra Canal 
project. During his absence from Kabul 
Ali Muhd Khan, Minister for Foreign 

O 

Affairs, is officiating as Prime Minister. 
The No. 19 and 22 W/T sets supplied to the 
Afghan Army from India are again being 
utilised for maintaining communication 
between the Prime Minister and the 
Government in Kabul. The Minister of 
National Economy, Abdul Majid Khan, 
has left Kabul for Kandahar and is to 
accompany the Prime Minister during his 
tour. 

(b) His Royal Highness Muhd Hashim 
Khan is reported to have arrived in 
England on 11th December, and it can lie 
assumed that he will during his stay advise 


his nephew, the Afghan Minister in Lon¬ 
don, on securing British assistance for 
developing Afghanistan’s trade and 
resources. 

(c) The Afghan Cabinet met on 22nd 
December prior to the Prime Minister’s 
departure on tour to Kandahar, and is 
stated to have considered a report on 
economic conditions in the country by the 
Minister of National Economy, Abdul 
Majid Khan. He is said to have asked for 
a continuance of the compulsory growing 
of cotton in Northern Afghanistan. A 
proposal for reducing the present wide 
powers of provincial governors and district 
officials is also said to have been discussed. 

(d) Afghan officials have continued to 
lay emphasis on economic conditions in the 
country, particularly on the scarcity and 
high cost of wheat flour, piece-goods and 
kerosene oil. 

Every effort is being made to transport 
such supplies as are available at Peshawar, 
or Chaman into the country, and all motor 
vehicles, whether civil or military, are 
being utilised for this purpose. These 
officials have, however, shown some slight 
optimism about prospects for 1947, and 
stated that if the country can live through 
the winter 1946-47 without any further 
deterioration in the economic situation, a 
good crop year in 1947 and an improved 
supply situation in respect of piece-goods, 
sugar and kerosene oil should dispose of 
most of their present difficulties. 


E 761/24/97 No. 15 

AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHES INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 2 

{Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 6 of 1 Ith January; Received 

'22nd January , 1947) 


[Extract] 

1. General and Political 

{a) FI is Royal Highness Shah Mahmud 
Khan, the Prime Minister, has spent the 
week at Kandahar and paid visits to Spin 
Baidak and other districts, visited various 
notables and inspected the military 
garrison at Kandahar and administrative 
offices and factories. He now proposes to 
proceed to Girishk aud Herat, and the date 
of his return to Kabul is not yet known. 
The absence of the Prime Minister and 
Ihe Ministers of Health, Education and 
National Economy from Kabul is leading 
h> a large accumulation of work in the 


various Ministries as no decisions can be 
made during their absence. This accumu¬ 
lation of work is said to apply particularly 
to financial problems and the preparation 
of the budget for the ensuing year. The 
Prime Minister has during his stay at 
Kandahar addressed representatives of the 
Durrani and Ghilzai tribes and asked them 
to support the Government in their drive 
for the development of the country, aud the 
construction of roads, dams and canals, &c. 

{b) There have been several indications 
recently that whatever chances may occur 
in the future set up or composition of the 
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Government of India, the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment are desirous of retaining British 
friendship and would like Great Britain to 
take the same interest as before in problems 
affecting Afghanistan. The Afghan 
Government also wishes to maintain 
friendlv relations with the India of the 
future as they realise that Afghanistan 
must have the friendship and co-operation 
of India if she is to exist as a nation. It 
has been stressed that the co-operation 
required includes the cultural, economic 
and military training spheres. 

(c) Further falls of snow have occurred 
in Kabul during the week, and motor traffic 
between Kabul and Peshawar has been held 
up by snow' drifts and bad road conditions. 
These additional falls of snow have been 
welcomed by agriculturalists as likely to 
improve crop prospects in 1947. 

2. Proposed Establishment of a New 
School in Kabul 

The Afghan Government are reported to 
have decided to establish a new residential 


school at Baghi-i-Babar in Kabul for the 
purpose of teaching English to some 250 
students who may be selected for training 
abroad in India, Great Britain or America. 
Students selected for training at this 
school will be educated from the 7th to the 
10th classes the medium of instruction 
being English. A committee has been 
appointed to tour primary schools in the 
country with a view to obtaining suitable 
students from the 6th class for entry into 
the new 7 school. A sum of R.15 lakhs 
Afghanis has been allotted to the school 
and is to be collected from the various 
trading concerns under the auspices of the 
Ministry of National Economy. 

Comment .—During the past two or three 
years the Afghan Government have found 
it very difficult to obtain sufficient students 
with a knowledge of English for military 
or commercial training abroad. This new 
school should give the necessary facilities 
provided that teachers of the right calibre 
can be found. 


E 1163/24/97 No. 16 

AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHE’S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 3 

(Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 9 of 18 th January; Received 

6th February, 1947) 


[Extract] 

1. General and Political 

(a) His Royal Highness, Shah Mahmud 
Khan, the Prime Minister, is reported to 
have arrived at Dilaram on 15th January 
after having completed his visits to various 
parts of the district of Girishk. The 
inhabitants of Kandahar, Girishk and 
Dilaram are reported to have given him a 
warm welcome and at the same time pre¬ 
sented him with many complaints about 
the poor treatment accorded to them by 
junior officials. The Prime Minister, who 
is well known for his tact, is stated to have 
been particularly affable towards tribal 
leaders and to have explained to them some 
of the difficulties with which the Govern¬ 
ment are faced in developing the country. 
Tribal leaders are said to have agreed to 
support the Government’s plans, and the 
Governor of Kandahar and his officials 
are believed to have decided to adopt a 
more reasonable and enlightened attitude 
towards the employees of the Morrison- 
Knudsen Mission. Vague rumours have 
been circulating in Kabul about the pro¬ 


posed construction of a railway between 
Chaman and Kandahar in addition to the 
building of roads, dams, &c., and that the 
Achakzai tribesmen have agreed to sup¬ 
port all Government projects. Support 
for the construction of a railway, however, 
appears unlikely, in view of the known 
dislike of the Adhakzais to such proposals 
for opening up their territory. An in¬ 
teresting sidelight on the tour of the 
Prime Minister is a visit paid to the grave¬ 
yard of Afghan soldiers who lost their 
lives in tlhe 2nd Afghan War at the 
battle of Maiwand. A sum of R4 lakhs 
Afghanis is stated to have been allotted 
to the repair of a memorial minaret and 
the graveyard. This action is probably 
useful propaganda and intended to please 
the tribal elements. 

(b) His Royal Highness Shah Wali 
Khan, Afghan Minister at Paris, is re¬ 
turning to Kabul about the beginning of 
February for a holiday of three to four 
months’ duration. 
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(c) The Kabul press has announced with 
much jubilation the formal ratification in 
Kabul on 12th January of the Russo- 
Afghan Frontier Agreement relating to 
the demarcation of the frontier between 
Afghanistan and Russia. The full text 
of Agreement was reproduced, together 
w r ith photographs of the official ceremony, 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs' There 
was the usual exchange of compliments to 
mark the occasion, and the Russian Am¬ 
bassador is stated to have said that Russia 
is always ready to assist her neighbours. 

(d) Photographs showing Afghanistan’s 
representatives at the United Nations 

.Organisation when she was formally 
admitted as a member have also appeared 
in the Kabul press, together with editorial 
comment praising the Government for 
their action in bringing the country into 
the comity of the nations of the world. 


2. Objection to a News Item Broadcast by 
Delhi Radio 

The Islah newspaper of 12th January 
published a denial of a report broadcast 
by All India Radio, New Delhi, to the 
effect that the Prime Minister was to in¬ 
spect the Russian frontier during his tour 
to Herat. It was stated that this report 
has no foundation and did not emanate 
from any Afghan news agency. It was 
made clear that the Prime Minister’s tour 
was only connected with internal adminis¬ 
trative problems, and had nothing to do 
with foreign relations. 

Comment .—Afghan officials are ex¬ 
tremely touchy about any report or news 
item which may relate to Russo-Afghan 
affairs as they do not wish to give any 
cause for complaint by the Russians. 


E 1166/24/97 No. 17 

AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHE’S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 4 

(Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 12 of “25th January ; Received 

6th February, 1947) 


[Extract] 

1. General and Political 

(a) His Royal Highness the Prime 
Minister arrived at Farah on 16th January 
and left for Chakhansur on 18th January. 
He is stated to have been given a good 
reception at all the places he has visited so 
far during his tour, and to have been active 
in dealing with any complaints made by 
the inhabitants against their local Govern¬ 
ment officials. 

(b) The Afghan Government have been 
particularly gratified to hear that Mazrak 
•Zadran, the hostile tribal leader who has 
been residing on the Indo-Afghan border 
for the past three years, has now sur¬ 
rendered to the British authorities in 
Datta, lvhel, North Waziristan. The 
Ministry of Defence have stated that this 
will relieve them of much anxiety and 
enable them to withdraw two infantry 
brigades of the Kabul garrison from the 
Southern Province which have had to be 
stationed there since 1944 at great expense 
to the Government. The cost of main¬ 


taining additional troops in Gardez, 
Matun and Urgun is very high as they 
cannot be fed from local resources and 
everything has to be transported from 
Kabul by motor transport over indifferent 
roads. 

(c) Afghan officials have stated that the 
tribal situation in the Kunar Valley is 
almost normal, but that there are still a few 
recalcitrant Safis who make occasional 
raids on road communications in the valley. 
It is proposed to withdraw some of the 
troops of the Kabul Army Corps, who have 
remained in the Kunar Valley since 1945 
to Jalalabad. The Ministry of Defence 
are anxious to proceed with the construc¬ 
tion of bridges over the Kabal and Kunar 
rivers whenever the situation permits. 

(d) Afghan officials and the intelli¬ 
gentsia of Kabul oontinue to follow 
political events in India very closely, but 
both they and the Kabul press refrain from 
making any independent comments. 
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E 1315/24/97 No. 18 

AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHE’S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 5 

{Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 14 of Is/ February; Received 

12/// February, 1947) 


[Extract] 

1. General and Political 

(a) His Royal Highness Shah Mahmud 
Khan, the Prime Minister, returned to 
Farah from Chakhansur on 24th January 
and left for Shindadd and Herat on 26th 
January. He is said to have reached Herat 
on 30th January. It is thought that the 
Prime Minister will not return to Kabul 
for two or three weeks, meanwhile the 
absence of so many Cabinet Ministers in 
Western Afghanistan is leading to a very 
large accumulation of work in all 
Ministries and delay in the preparation of 
the Government s budget for 1947-48. 
There is an impression, though not 
definitely expressed by Afghan officials, 
that the Prime Minister is neglecting the 
routine administration of the country for 

W 

the sake of cultivating social contacts with 
tribal leaders and other notables. While it 
cannot be said that this policy is a bad one, 
taking into consideration the lack of such 
contacts during the austere regime of the 
late Prime Minister, His Royal Highness 
Muhd Hashim Khan, the administration of 
the country as a whole is likely to suffer 
from these attempts to popularise the 
Yahya Khel dynasty by carrying out 
lengthy tours. 

(b) Good falls of rain and snow are 
reported to have occurred in northern 
Afghanistan and as far west as Maimanah 
during the week. The Kabul province has 
not, however, had rain or snow recently 
and farmers are again showing some slight 
anxiety about the prospects of a good crop 
year. 

(c) Afghan officials and the Kabul press 
continue to treat political events in India 
and the world in general factually. Cer¬ 
tain Afghans are, however, showing 
anxiety about the trend of the political 
situation in India. Their whole aim seems 
to be that the India of the future should 
be a united one with the Indian States, the 
Muslim League and Congress working 
in close collaboration. Serious-minded 
Afghans fear that divided political 


opinion in India will only result in serious 
disturbances and a disintegration of the 
reasonably stable conditions which have 
been built up on the Indo-Afghan frontier 
over a long period. They are also afraid 
that their own position may be jeopardised' 
by developments in India, both politically 
and economically. At the same time, they 
do not wish to interfere by word or deed 
in Indian affairs, and hope that in due 
course a stable Government will be estab¬ 
lished which will ensure a continuance of 
economic and cultural relations between 
the two countries, with some degree of 
support for Afghanistan in the event of 
difficulties in respect of her northern and 
western neighbours. 

2. Economic and Trade 

(a) Russo-A fglian Trade 

(i) Rumours regarding the buying up of 
Afghan sheep and wheat by the Russians 
in northern Afghanistan have been in cir¬ 
culation in Kabul. The Russians are 
alleged to be paying high prices for their 
purchases in gold. The Russians are also 
said to be enticing flock owners to take 
their sheep into Russia and then confis¬ 
cating them. The stories told make out 
that 20,000 sheep have been bought or 
< onfiseated in this way. 

(ii) The consignment of Russian 
goloshes has arrived in Kabul and has had 
the effect of bringing down the prices 
quoted for those of Indian or American 
manufacture. Ladies’ goloshes previously 
quoted at R.70 to R.100 Afghanis are now 
advertised at R.42 Afghanis per pair. 

A Russian Jew is said to have offered a 
large consignment of Russian matches, 
cotton piece goods, sugar and china to 
Indian traders in Kabul. The commercial 
secretary of this legation 'has, however, 
advised these traders to avoid committing 
themselves at the present stage since this 
might affect Indo-Afghan trade in certain 
commodities. 
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E 1464/24/97 

AFGHANISTAN: 


No. 19 

MILITARY ATTACHE’S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 6 


(Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 17 of 8th February; Received 18th 


(Extract) 

1. General and Political 

(a) His Royal Highness the Prime 
Minister has now arrived at Herat from 
iarah. It is stated that a number of dis¬ 
trict officials in the Farah province have 
been suspended or dismissed by the Prime 
Minister for indulging in irregular prac¬ 
tices and misappropriating Government 
funds. The Prime Minister is said to have 
entertained the members of the Trans- 
World Airways Mission to lunch at Herat 
during the week. 

(b) A party of dacoits is reported to 
have blocked the road with stones near 
Batikot on the Kabul-Torkham road a few 
nights ago and succeeded in looting the 
belongings of the Deputy Minister of 
Court, who was travelling with his son in a 
motor oar. The driver attempted to escape 
and was wounded. The Afghan Govern¬ 
ment have issued instructions to Eastern 
Province officials to make every effort to 
trace the offenders and bring them to 
justice. Rumour has it that relatives of 
Malik Qais Khugiani may lie responsible 
for the outrage as they are annoyed with 
the Government for detaining this tribal 
leader under police surveillance in Kabul. 

(c) There have been useful falls of rain 
and snow during the week and these have 
had the effect of reducing the prices quoted 
for wheat flour in Kabul and outlying dis¬ 
tricts. More American flour is expected to 
reach Karachi in the near future and there 
are rumours to the effect that the Govern¬ 
ment wish to build up reserve stocks of 


February) 

wheat flour for use during the winter of 
1947-48. 

(d) Afghan officials have shown interest 
in the recent decision of the Muslim League 
not to take part in the proceedings of the 
Constituent Assembly of the Interim 
Government of India. They have 
refrained from making any comment about 
the decision, but have expressed vague 
hopes that the political situation in India 
will not deteriorate to such an extent as to 
endanger internal security or a peaceful 
solution to India’s various problems. 

2. Messrs. Morrison Knudsen and Afghan 
Labour 

(Reference: Summary No. 2. para¬ 
graph 8 (d).) 

Engineers of Messrs. Morrison Knudsen 
are stated to be having difficulties with 
Afghan labourers employed by them on 
various road and canal construction pro¬ 
jects. They have suggested that labourers 
be paid Rs.10 Afghanis per day and the 
cost be debited through their overall con¬ 
tract with the Afghan Government. The 
normal pay of an Afghan labourer in 
Kabul is about R.5 Afghanis per day and 
in the provinces Rs.3 to Rs.4 per day. 
The Afghan Government will, it is 
thought, be reluctant to sanction the pay¬ 
ment of labour at the high rate proposed 
since this would affect labour required for 
other work outside the scope of the 
Morrison Knudsen contract and might even 
produce difficulties in regard to the recruit¬ 
ment of men for the armed forces, whose 
pay is Rs.ll Afghanis per day. 


E 1708/24/97 No. 20 

AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHE’S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 7 


(Communicated, in Kabul Despatch No. 19 of 15/// February; Received 

26 th February, 1947) 


I Extract] 

I. General and Political 

(a) His Royal Highness the Prime 
Minister and the Ministers of Health, 
Education and National Economy are still 
Herat and have been engaged in inspect- 
,f tg local administrative offices, schools and 


the military garrison of Herat. The Prime 
Minister visited Obeh in the upper Hari 
Rud valley on 8th February. The Kabul 
press has announced that the Prime 
Minister has dismissed Abdul Ali Khan, 
the Governor of the Farah Province and 
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appointed the Chief Revenue Officer, Mirza 
Muhd Usman Khan, as Acting Governor 
in his place. The dismissal of two district 
officials has also been announced. The 
Prime Minister is expected to return to 
Kabul about 20th February and has 
expressed a desire that no official reception 
be accorded to him on his return. 

(b) The wife of Lieutenant-General 
Muhd Daud Khan (W.W.238) gave birth 
to twin sons on 11th February. She is a 
sister of His Majesty King Zahir Shah, 
and the press and the public have been 
profuse in expressing their congratulations 
to the Royal Family on the birth of these 
twin sons. This event may be used to assist 
in bringing about a reconciliation between 
Muhd Daud Khan and his uncle the Prime 
Minister. 

(c) The Afghan Government are 
reported to have congratulated Field- 
Marshal Mir Ahmad Khan, the Governor 
of the Eastern Province, on his success in 
capturing two of the robbers responsible 
foT waylaying the car of the Deputy Court 
Minister near Batikot and looting his 
property. The robbers are now alleged to 
have been either Shinwari or Mohamand 
tribesmen. Some of the stolen property 
has been recovered. 

(d) One or two Afghan officials have 
during the week given the impression that 
they think that Great Britain s influence 
in world affairs is on the decline. They 
have pointed to British difficulties in India. 
Burma. Palestine and Egypt and finally to 
the fuel position in England as symp¬ 
tomatic of the times. It is perhaps too 
early to say that the many problems facing 
the British Government are leading to a 
decline in British prestige in Afghanistan, 
but there is little doubt that Afghan 
opinion is changing slightly to our dis¬ 
advantage, even though this may only be 
temporary. Judging from remarks made 
by members of the more important foreign 
missions in Kabul, Britain s difficulties, 
both in the political and economic spheres, 
are fully realised by them and, in the case 
of the French and Italians, they appear to 
see in them an opportunity for regaining 
their former influence in the Middle East 
and particularly in Afghanistan. 

(e) Afghan officials and the Kabul press 
continue to follow political events in India 
very closely but treat them tactually and 
without making independent comment. 
Afghans are reluctantly coming to the con¬ 
clusion that the British really propose to 


quit India and some have shown concern 
about the future of their own country. It 
is perhaps for this reason that the Afghan 
Government have given indications of a 
desire to cultivate the French and Italians 
and employ more of their nationals in 
Afghanistan. 

2. Recruitment of Italian Teachers 

The Afghan Government is alleged to be 
considering the recruitment of eight tO' 
twelve Italian professors who have a know¬ 
ledge of the German language for the Nijat 
(German) school in Kabul. The Italian 
Legation is said to be sponsoring the pro¬ 
posal and the Italian Government are 
stated to be prepared to subsidize the 
teachers. 

The Russian Embassy is alleged to have 
tried to provide Russian teachers for the 
school but this offer was turned down by 
the Ministry of Education. 

w 

Comment .—Should this report be true it 
would appear that the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment wish to retain German as one of the 
foreign languages to be taught to students 
and that the Italian Government, like the 
French Government, are prepared to try 
to regain their former influence in 
Afghanistan by providing subsidies to 
teachers, doctors and other employees of 
the Afghan Government. It is just 
possible that political developments in 
India may have something to do with this 
Italian offer to provide teachers to 
Afghanistan. 

3. Russian Embassy 

(ii) Members of the staff of the Russian 
Embassy in Kabul continue to study Indian 
affairs very closely and are acquiring, 
though somewhat slowly, a knowledge of 
the Persian and Pushtu languages. The 
Russian Military Attache stated recently 
that he was very disturbed by what he 
termed American economic penetration 
into Afghanistan and other Near and 
Middle Eastern countries. He thought that 
Great Britain was losing her position and 
prestige in this area and asked for reasons 
as to why she was prepared to allow this 
to occur without making some effort to 
retain her former position. Russia, he 
said, did not propose to sit back and allow 
such trade and economic penetration to 
occur without making some attempt to 
retain her interests in Near and Middle 
Eastern countries. 
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E 1939/24/97 No. 21 

AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHES INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 8 

(Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 21 of 2 '2nd February; received bth March) 
[Extract] 


General and Political 

Afghan officials continue to show anxiety 
about political developments in India, and 
there has been some talk of dispatching 
Najibullah Khan, the acting Minister of 
Education, as the head of the Afghan 
mission which is to attend the Asiatic 
Conference at New Delhi in March 1947. 
The announcement made by Mr. Attlee in 
the House of Commons on 20th February 
to the effect that British rule in India is 
to end in June 1948 is bound to create some 
consternation in Afghan Government 
circles especially because many Afghan 
officials realise that this may entail a 
complete reorientation of their foreign 
policy. There has not been time to obtain 
Afghan reactions to Mr. Attlee s announce¬ 
ment but it is hoped to be able to include 
some account of them in next week’s 
summary. Questions which will be 
prominent in Afghan minds will be: what 
is to happen to the North-West Frontier 
Province of India and how they can best 
deal with the problem of securing the co¬ 
operation of any future Government of 


India in relation to the pacification and 
control of the tribes on the Indo-Afghan 
frontier, how political changes in India 
will affect Afghan economy, particularly 
in connexion with the export to or through 
India of dried fruit, nuts, wool, cotton, 
Persian lambskins, opium, &c., as well as 
the import of such commodities as petrol, 
sugar, kerosine oil, tea and piece-goods and 
how changes in the political set up in India 
will affect Afghanistan’s position as the 
Switzerland of Asia. 

It is possible that the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment will find it advisable to cultivate 
closer relations with all Muslim countries 
of the Near and Middle East including the 
Pakistan conception in India, and at the 
same time encourage the Americans. 
British, French and Italians to enter 
Afghanistan for trade and development 
purposes, with a view to securing the 
maximum moral support from them in the 
event of Russian aggression. The Afghan 
Government will move very cautiously in 
evolving any new foreign policy as they 
realise that their country is a small one and 
cannot afford to make mistakes. 


E 2208/24/97 No. 22 

AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHE’S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 9 

(Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 22 of Is* March ; Received 14 th March) 


1. General and Political 

(a) His Royal Highness the Prime 
Minister is still at Herat and he has paid 
visits to Karokh and other places in the 
Herat Province during the week. He is 
said to have given instructions for the 
construction of two new schools in Herat 
which are to be called the Khwaja Abdullah 
Ansari and Khwaja Ali Schools. He is 
expected to return to Kabul within a week 
or ten days and his arrival is anxiously 
awaited by almost all Ministries as there 
are many urgent questions regarding which 
a decision is required before the Afghan 
year begins on 21st March. There are also 
rumours in circulation in Kabul to the 


effect that either His Majesty King Zahir 
Shah or the Prime Minister or both will 
pay a visit to the Eastern Province during 
March. 

(b) Lieutenant-General Muhd Daud 
Khan, the War Minister, has not attended 
his office since last July and Lieutenant- 
General Asadullah Khan continues to offi¬ 
ciate for him. Important matters are 
referred to His Majesty King Zahir Shah 
and Lieutenant-General Muhd Umar 
Khan, his chief secretary, for final decision. 
It is stated that Lieutenant-General Muhd 
Daud Khan is to accompany the Minister 
of Mines on a brief tour in Northern 
Afghanistan in the near future. 
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(e) The recent statements made by the 
British Prime Minister regarding the 
transfer of power in India to the Indian 
Government in June 1948 and the British 
Government’s attitude towards their 
responsibility for the future defence of 
India have not unnaturally aroused a 
tremendous amount of interest in Afghan 
official circles. Afghan officials in the 
absence of the Prime Minister have, how¬ 
ever. been reluctant to express definite 
opinions on the statements made by Mr. 
Attlee. Some have expressed general 
anxiety about the steps to be taken for the 
defence of India and the future position of 
the Pushtu-speaking tribes on the North- 
West Frontier of India, as they feel that 
these tribes will not willingly join up with 
any All-India Government or even a Paki¬ 
stan Government, others have stated that 
they admire the courage of the British 
Government in making such generous offers 
to India and hope that all sections of 
Indians will now unite and be prepared to 
assume complete responsibility for Indian 
affairs, while others have expressed the 
opinion that Indo-Afghan relations should 
now improve, particularly those between 
Indian and Afghan Muslims. There are 
apparently still some Afghans who cannot 
picture the British Government giving 
away an empire, and think that the 
promised transfer of power to Indian 
hands is likely to prove an unrealisable 
dream. Indian teachers and traders in 
Kabul state that they have been warmly 
congratulated by their Afghan friends on 
the British promise to transfer full powers 
to the Indian Government in June 1948. 

(d) The A nis newspaper in its weekly 
review of world affairs republished official 
statements made by responsible members of 
the British Government in full concerning 
political developments in India. The 
Prime Minister’s announcement was 
described as an unprecedented and unan¬ 
ticipated act, especially as Great Britain 
had shown that she was prepared to give up 
the administration of Indian affairs with 
effect from June 1948 and transfer her 
powers to Indian leaders, irrespective of 
whether or no they had reached a settlement 
of their political differences by that time. 
It was asserted that some time will elapse 
before the future policy of the two main 
political parties in India becomes known, 

i.e., Congress and the Muslim League. 
Meanwhile, the British Government will 
remain responsible for the preservation 
of internal security in India for a further 
fifteen months. Referring to the forth¬ 
coming Moscow Conference the writer of 


the review expressed the opinion that the 
differences between the statements made by 
Russian and United States statesmen were 
not realities but were intended to conceal 
them. 

The decision of the British Government 
to refer the Palestine problem to the 
U.N.O., should this course prove necessary, 
was regarded as a wise and far-sighted 
step. 

2. Asiatic Conference in Delhi 

Reference Summary' No. 4, paragraph 3. 

The Afghan delegates to the Asiatic 
Conference to be held in Delhi in March 
have left or are about to leave for India. 
The mission is now to be headed by Dr. 
Abdul Mahid Khan, the Rector of the 
Kabul University and it is stated that 
Abdul Haye Khan will not be one of the 
delegates. The members of the mission 
will now consist of :— 

(a) Dr. Muhd Anas Khan. 

( b ) Muhd Sarwar Khan Goya. 

(c) Hukam Chand. 

(d) Ahmad Ali Kohzad. 

(i e) Ali Ahmad Khan Naimi. 

3. Afghan Relations with North-West 

Frontier Tribes 

(a) The Afghan Government are stated 
to have sent a message to Said Almar 
Afridi asking him to come to Kabul to meet 
the Prime Minister in about two weeks' 
time. 

Comment .—In view of the recent an¬ 
nouncement by Mr. Attlee regarding the 
transfer of power to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in June 1948 it is thought that the 
Afghan Government will wish to consult 
several of their more influential tribal 
allowance holders and intelligence agents 
concerning the reactions of the North-West 
Frontier tribes to Mr. Attlee’s announce¬ 
ment. Those likelv to be consulted include 
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the following:— 

(a) The Gul Sahib of Babra. 

(6) Said Almar, Malikdin Khel Afridi 
(W.W. 542). 

( c) The Gian Mullah (W.W. 631a). 

(d) The Faqir of I pi. 

(e) N.S. Musa Khan Mahsud (W.W.462). 

(/) N.S. Zar Khan Wazir (W.W. 695). 

((f) Shahzada Fazl Din Khan Mahsud 

(W.W. 252). 

( b) G.M. Sherbaz Khan of the Tribal 
Directorate, was despatched to the 
Southern Province by the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment on 24th February with instructions 

V 

that he is to use all possible means to secure 
the return to India of a Hindu boy aged 
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about 5 years, who was kidnapped by 
Zadran outlaws near Thai in February 
1946 and held in Afghan territory since 
then. He is also said to have taken with 
him a supply of rice, flour and ghi for the 
Faqir of Ipi. It is possible that G.M. 
Sherbaz is to utilise these commodities for 
bribing the Zadrans and induce them to 
release the Hindu boy. 

4. Foreign Missions 

(a) American Legation 

Mr. E. Palmer, the American Minister, 
and Mrs. Palmer left Kabul for India 
during the week and are to visit Delhi. 

(b ) British Legation 

His Majesty’s Minister and Lady Squire 
are proceeding to Peshawar, en route to 
Delhi, on 3rd March. They will return to 
Kabul via Quetta and Kandahar about 16th 
March. 

(c) Egyptian Legation 

M. S. Abou Khadra Bev. the Egyptian 
Minister, is proceeding on leave to Egypt 
early in March and will travel via India 
and Palestine. 

5. Foreigners in Afghanistan 

(a) A merican 

Mr. J. B. Alexander, chief engineer in 
Afghan Government employ, wishes to 
resign his appointment, but the Afghan 
Government are reluctant to dispense with 
his services. His contract expires in June 
this year though the Afghan Government 
have the right to retain him for a further 
six months. 

Mr. Alexander is said to have had 
differences of opinion with the engineers of 
Messrs Morrison Knudsen regarding the 
advisability of carrying on the work of 
constructing various canals and dams in 
Afghanistan, while the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment are stated to be reluctant to accept his 
advice in certain matters. 

( b ) French 

The Afghan Government have engaged 
thirteen more French subjects for employ¬ 
ment as teachers, doctors and dental 
mechanics. They are expected to leave 
France for Kabul in the near future. 

6. Army Affairs 

(n) Despatch of Afghan Officers and 
n.c.os. to India 

Reference: Summary No. 8, para¬ 

graph 4 (a). 

The Ministry of Defence have now 
mtimated that they propose to despatch the 
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following officers and n.c.os. to India for 
training for one year whenever the Govern¬ 
ment of India are prepared to receive them, 
possibly at the end of March or early 
April:— 

% 

(a) 46 infantry officers. 

( b) 22 artillery officers. 

(c) 10 Armoured Corps officers. 

(d) 7 Signal Corps officers. 

(e) 10 Ordinance Corps officers. 

(/) 5 Army Service Corps officers. 

(g) 10 Signal Corps n.c.os. 

(h) 10 armourer n.c.os. 

(?) 20 motor mechanics and driver n.c.os. 

Owing to their inability to provide 
officers with a sufficient knowledge of tech¬ 
nical English they do not propose to send 
any engineer officers for training this year. 

(b) Fines for the Loss of Rifes and S.A .A. 
The Ministry of Defence informed the 

l/ 

military attache recently that since the 

World War began they have increased the 

fines inflicted on all ranks of the Afghan 

armv and air force for the loss of rifles 
«/ 

and s.a.a.. verv substantiallv. The fines at 

V V 

present in force and before the war are as 
follows :— 



At the beginning 

Now 


of the World War 

Rs. 

(i) For the loss of 

Rs . Afghs . 

Afghs. 

a -303 rifle ... 

2,000 

6,000 

(ii) For the loss of 
•303 s.a.a. ... 

4 

12 


per 

per 


rnd. 

rnd. 


The reasons given for the increase were 
that the Afghan Government realised when 
the second world war began that the tribes¬ 
men on the North-West Frontier of India 
would be prepared to give higher prices for 
•303 rifles and s.a.a., that unless the fines 
were increased officers and men of the 
Afghan army would be prepared to take 
a risk and sell their arms and s.a.a. to 
tribesmen, and that interested foreigners 
might well take advantage of this situation. 

7. Air Force Affairs 

(a) Visit of an Arro Anson XIX Aircraft 
to Kabul 

Reference: Summary No. 8, paragraph 
5 ( b ). 

Squadron Leader G. F. Reid, D.F.C., and 
an R A F. crew of two n.c.os. left Kabul 
for Peshawar on 24th February. On the 
previous day the Avro XIX carried out an 
altitude test in Kabul with an RAF. crew 
of two and six officers of the Afghan air 
force as passengers. The aircraft reached 

G 
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an altitude of 17.200 ft. The Afghan 
authorities have since expressed their satis¬ 
faction with the performance of this air¬ 
craft, and stated that it should meet their 
requirements. The visit has done much to 
revive interest in British-made aircraft in 
the Afghan air force. The staff of the 
Russian Embassy have displayed a con¬ 
siderable amount of curiosity about the 

%/ 

Avto XIX, and asked innumerable ques¬ 
tions regarding its visit to Kabul. 

( b) Delivery of a Sample Spitfire Aircraft 

Reference : Summary No. 8, paragraph 
5 (a). 

The Ministry of Defence have agreed to 
invite the American, British and Russian 
military attaches to the Sherpur airfield to 
witness the test of this Spitfire aircraft. 
This is being done in order to allay any 
suspicions the Russians may have regard¬ 
ing the type of aircraft being supplied and 
tested. The Russian military attache has 
stated that he realises that the Afghan 
Government must acquire some aircraft for 
tribal policing and to replace those which 
have become unserviceable. 


8. Communications 

(a) Civil Aviation—Russian Service — 

Tashkent-Kabul 

(i) A Russian Dakota aircraft arrived 
in Kabul at 1515 hours on 15th February 
and left for Tashkent at 0900 hours on 
22nd February. Its departure from Kabul 
was delayed by a fall of snow. 

(ii) A similar Dakota aircraft arrived in 
Kabul at 1620 hours on 25th February 
and left for Tashkent at 1000 hours on 
1st March. 

(b) Civil Aviation — Trans-World Airways 

Proposals 

Reference : Summary No. 7, paragraph 6. 

It is understood that the proposals put 
forward to the Afghan Government by the 
Trans-World Airways Mission for the 
establishment of civil air services in 
Afghanistan involve a service between 
Tehran and Kabul via Meshed, Herat and 
Kandahar, a service between Kabul and 
Dhahran in the Persian Gulf via Kandahar 
and Lingeh, and a service between Kabul 
and Karachi via Kandahar and Quetta. 
The cost of inaugurating these services 
using five or six aircraft is estimated to be 
about $955,000, the cost of operating the 
services for one year to be about $1,355,000 
and the estimated profit to be about 
$179,000 for the first year. These pro¬ 
posals are now being considered by the 
Afghan Government. 


9. Economic and Trade 

(a) Foreign Exchange 

Reference : Summary No. 7, paragraph 
8 (a). 

Banks in Kabul continue to restrict the 
issue of Indian rupee drafts, and the rates 
of exchange in the black market are Rs.430, 
Rs.452 and Rs.440 Afghanis per Rs.100 
Indian in Kabul, Kandahar and Jalalabad 
respectively. The Afghan Government 
have now remitted the sum of Rs.l^ million 
Indian to the Government of India in pay¬ 
ment of the first instalment due for military 
equipment supplied to them. It is antici¬ 
pated that the exchange position will be¬ 
come easier after 21st March, the beginning 
of the Afghan year. 

(b) Afghan Trade with the United States 

(i) 49,224 cwt. of wheat flour valued at 
Rs.l.002.380 Indian were imported from 
America during January. 

(ii) An Afghan official stated recently 
that of the 100,000 tons of wheat flour 
ordered from the United States, 8,000 tons 
had arrived in Afghanistan and a further 
7,000 tons is on its way. The order for 
the remainder has been cancelled, as the 
Afghan Government probably feels that the 
wheat and flour supplied so far has served 
the purpose of preventing widespread 
hoarding and that there is a reasonable 
prospect of good crops this year. 

(c) A fghan Trade with the United Kingdom 

Imports of goods from the United King¬ 
dom during January included apparel 
worth Rs. 123,494, electric goods Rs.24.839. 
cotton yarn and piece-goods Rs.35,343, and 
silk and woollen goods worth Rs.48,199 
Indian. 

(d) Tndo-A fghan Trade—Pistachionuts 

(i) The Herat Chamber of Commerce has 
been given instructions not to export pis¬ 
tachionuts to India at present as the market 
is poor and large stocks are lying unsold 
at Chaman and Karachi. 

(ii) Sheet glass imported from India 
recently is of good quality and is sold at 
prices which can compete with that of 
American manufacture. 

(e) Russo-A fghan Trade 

Reference :* Summary No. 8, paragraph 

6 (s). 

(i) The cotton piece-goods received from 
Russia have been cleared from customs and 
stored in Mazar-i-Sharif. Samples of 
cotton cloth have arrived in Kabul from 
Russia, and the supply of some 600,000 
metres is said to have been offered at prices 
ranging from 38 to 95 cents per metre, but 
Afghan traders have made offers for the 
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cloth involving a reduction of 20 per cent, 
in the cost. 

(ii) The Russians are reported to have 
offered to supply kerosene oil in any quan¬ 
tity, and an Afghan trader is said to have 


entered into a contract for the supply of 
Russian kerosene oil at $90 per ton, 
including tin containers, or at $51 per ton 
less tin containers. These tin containers 
are said to be scarce in Russia. 
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(Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 24 of 8th March; Received 19 th March) 


(Extract) 

1. General and Political 

(a) His Royal Highness Shah Mahmud 
Khan, the Prime Minister, left Herat for 
Farah on 27th February and arrived at 
Kandahar on 3rd March. He is expected 
to return to Kabul on 9th or 10th March 
and is said to have asked the Government 
not to make any arrangements for giving 
him a public reception. It is, however, 
likely that the Prime Minister will be met 
some miles out of Kabul by members of the 
Cabinet and other officials and be accorded 
a semi-official reception. 

(b) Lieutenant-General Muhd Daud 
Khan, the War Minister, is stated to be 
taking a more active interest in the affairs 
of the country and has been given several 
audiences by His Majesty King Zahir 
Shah. There are, however, no signs that 
he intends to resume his duties as War 
Minister. 

(c) Afghan officials have given several 
indications during the week that the 
Government are particularly anxious to 
complete their preparations for the 
Russo-Afghan Frontier Commission, which 
is to begin the redemarcation of the Russo- 
Afghan frontier early in April. They 
appear to realise that any delay on the 
Afghan Government's part may involve 
them in additional complications, and have 
stated that, unfortunately, many of the 
boundary pillars in the Herat and 


Maimana provinces have disappeared and 
that their disappearance will necessitate 
the presence of efficient survey officers with 
the Afghan members of the commission. 

(d) All announcements made by British 
and Indian political leaders and the 
debates in the House of Commons and 
House of Lords on Indian affairs have been 
followed closely by Afghan officials, but, 
pending the arrival in Kabul of the Prime 
Minister from his tour, they have refrained 
from taking any definite line or expressing 
opinions concerning Indian affairs. 
Certain officials still cling to the idea that 
the British Government’s offer of complete 
independence for India in June 1948 is not 
really genuine or that the time limit given 
is far too short. Afghan anxiety about 
events in India still appears to hinge on 
two main points, i.e., will self-government 
in India lead to a disintegration of the 
existing regime on the north-west frontier 
of India with dangers to the internal 
security of both India and Afghanistan 
through a lack of adequate control of 
the tribes, and what the position of 
Afghanistan will be should Russia adopt 
an aggressive attitude towards her. There 
is little doubt that thinking Afghans wish 
to have behind them a strong India capable 
of giving their country such assistance as 
she may require in the event of Russian 
aggression. It is largely the uncertainty 
about the future political position in India 
which causes them concern. 
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West Frontier of India under the Pakistan 
Government. The reactions to this step in 
Afghan military circles are good as they 
think that an officer of his experience 
should be able to maintain the general 
administrative machine in the North-West 
Frontier Province and help the Pakistan 
Government in their relations with the 
independent Pathan tribes. It is, however, 
probable that young Afghans and anti- 
British elements in Kabul view this 
appointment as a retrograde step and one 
likely to defeat their propaganda claims for 
the establishment of a Pathanistan State. 
The real objects of the Kabul press and 
radio campaign for self-determination for 
Pathans residing in India are still obscure. 
'The people responsible for the propaganda 
probably enjoy the role they are playing 
and like to see Afghanistan figuring in the 
world press. They make out that they do 
not wish to claim one vard of Indian terri- 

4f 

torv but would like the Pathans to decide 

If 

their future for themselves and see them 
have an independent Government of their 
own. It is difficult to see what advantage 
could accrue to Afghanistan from the 
establishment of a weak and impoverished 
State on their eastern frontier. The con¬ 
clusion reached bv some observers in Kabul 
is that the Afghan Government have 
allowed this propaganda campaign to 
develop in the hope that Afghanistan will 
be able to use it as a bargaining counter 
when thev enter into direct relations with 
the new Pakistan Dominion or as a means 
of diverting attention from the country’s 
weak economic position and at the same 
time increasing the popularity of the 
Government by posing as the protector of 
the rights of all Pushtu-speaking people. 

2. The Press and Radio—The Future of 
Afghans in India 

(a) The Press 

The Kabul press has resumed its propa¬ 
ganda in favour of self-determination for 
Pathans in India and the formation of a 
Pathanistan State. The semi-official news¬ 
paper I slab has confined its activities to the 
publication of extracts from Sir William 
Barton's book, but the Ants newspaper has 
published daily either translations of 
previous articles on the Pakistan-Pathani- 
stan issue or new articles amplifying 
Afghan views on the subject. 

It had been hoped that the press propa¬ 
ganda would die a natural death, but it 
would appear that various Afghan officials 
in the Press Department and Ministries of 
Education and National Economy still 


carry sufficient weight to be able to pursue 
their campaign. 

(b) Kabul Radio, after a ten-day silence, 
has also opened up on the subject again and 
since 29th July has broadcast extracts from 
articles in the Kabul press in Pushtu, 
Persian and Urdu, the more important 
articles quoted being those of Saiyid Muhd 
Qasim Rishtiya in the Anis newspaper of 
23rd July and Muhd Akbar Khan Yusafi 
in the Anis newspaper of 24th July. The 
latter article contains some arguments 
which are not likely to assist either the 
British, Pakistan or Afghan Governments 
in achieving a peaceful settlement of the 
various problems which will arise in con¬ 
nexion with the tribes on the North-West 
Frontier of India as a result of a transfer 
of power in India. None of the articles so 
far published by the Kabul press or the 
broadcasts by Kabul Radio are belligerent 
in tone, though they hint at future difficul¬ 
ties between Pakistan and Afghanistan, 
possibly involving bloodshed, should an 
amicable settlement of the Pakistan- 
Pathanistan problem prove to be 
impracticable. 

3. Perso-Afghan Relations—Helmand 

Water Dispute 

Reference: Summary No. 26, para¬ 
graph 3. 

On loth July the Prime Minister 
informed His Majesty's Minister that his 
Government had decided to construct the 
dam recommended by Mr. J. B. Alexander, 
the American engineer, at a point 30 to 
40 miles upstream on the Helmand River 
from Girishk. The Government had. how¬ 
ever, not reached any final decision con¬ 
cerning a continuance of work on the 
Boghra Canal as it would be difficult for 
them to stop construction at this stage when 
so much money had been expended on the 
scheme. 

4. Appointments 

Jalaluddin Khan Tarzi, Under-Secre¬ 
tary (Muin) in the Ministry of Health, has 
been appointed to officiate as Minister of 
Health during the absence of Ahmad Ali 
Khan (W.W. 140), who has proceeded to 
London to visit his family. 

5. The Ghazi College 

The Minister of Education recently 

V 

opened a library in the Ghazi College, 
Kabul. The ceremony was attended by His 
Majesty’s Minister and mention was made 
in the various speeches connected with the 
opening of this library of the assistance 
given by the British Council, the British 
Legation and the British professors 
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attached to the college in founding the 
library and presenting books. Hopes were 
also expressed of an increase in cultural 
relations between Great Britain and 
Afghanistan. 


6. Afghan Relations with North-West 

Frontier Tribes 

The Faqir of I />i 

Reports to the effect that the Faqir of 
Ipi is attempting to induce tribes on the 
Indian side of the Durand Line to acknow¬ 
ledge him as their temporal as well as 
spiritual leader after 15th August have 
reached the Afghan Government. The 
Faqir is stated to have despatched emis¬ 
saries to the Afridis and Mohmands and 
suggestions have been made that tribal 
leaders should meet in the near future to 
decide whether the Faqir can be accepted 
as the Amir of Waziristan and such other 
tribal areas as will accept his leadership. 
The response of the tribes to the Faqir's 
proposals is said to be discouraging from 
his point of view, while Afghan officials 
have been making enquiries about the 
future intentions of the Faqir. 

7. Foreigners in Afghanistan 

Russian-cum-A fghan 

Abdul Karim Khan, chief engineer in 
the Cotton Ginning factory at Kunduz, has 
left Kabul for Peshawar to buy machinery 
and spares. His original name was 
Nicholai (son of Pawail) and he was born 
in Warsaw and educated in an engineering 
school at Leningrad. 

He fled to Afghanistan with the late 
Amir of Bokhara in the reign of ex-King 
Amanullah and became a Muslim. Sub¬ 
sequently he married the daughter of 
Abdullah Khan, who is the sister of a 
former Afghan Trade Minister named 
Muhd Akbar Khan and was granted some 
land by the Afghan Government at Kunduz. 
He has two sons and two daughters by 
his Afghan wife. 

8. Army Affairs 

(a) Organisation—Ministry of Defence 

A proposal to abolish the Standing 
Courts Martial directorate in the Ministry 
of Defence has been cancelled and the staff 
of the directorate have been reinstated with 
the exceptions of the president F.M. 
Abdullah Khan (A.L. A. 60) who has been 
replaced by an officer with the rank of 
Ghund Mishar. 
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(b) Organisation Motor Transport Service 
The Motor Transport Services of the 
Kabul Army Corps and the Ministry of 
Defence have been amalgamated and will 
in future consist of a M.T. brigade 
(Ghund) with three battalions (Mandaks) 
each of four M.T. companies (Tolis). 
G.M. Mahmud Khan (A.L. M. 2) is to com¬ 
mand the brigade which will in future be 
administered entirely by the Ministry of 
Defence. Owing to the difficulty of re¬ 
cruiting motor drivers on the meagre pay 
of the conscript soldier, a number of 
cleaners have been selected for training 
as drivers. There is a great shortage of 
trained motor drivers in the Kabul garri¬ 
son as well as in all provincial formations. 


9. Air Force Affairs 


(a) Return of Sample Spitfire VIII 

Reference: Summary No. 27, para¬ 
graph 6. 

Squadron-Leader G. F. Reid, D.F.C., 
R.A.F., pilot instructor attached to the 
Afghan Air Force is to fly the sample 
Spitfire VIII aircraft to Peshawar on 
6th August. 


(b) Serviceable aircraft in the Air Force 
The following is the position regarding 
serviceable aircraft in the Afghan Air 
Force on 1st August:— 


Hawker Hinds 
Italian Romeos ... 
Tiger Moth Trainers 

Stearman Trainer 


Serviceable Repairable 

16 2 

3 1 

6 2 (when 

spares available) 

1 


10. Economic and Trade 

(a) Control of Piece-Goods 
Reference: Summary No. 30. para¬ 
graph 8 (c). 

On 28th July Indian traders in Kabul 
were given the choice of two courses of 
action regarding the Government's plans 
for the future distribution and sale of 
piece-goods :— 

(i) to join groups of Afghan traders 
and surrender their own quota of 
piece-goods to the Government. 

(ii) to form groups of Indian traders for 
the purchase, distribution and sale 
of piece-goods of Indian manufac¬ 
ture. 


Traders who elect the first alternative 
will benefit by having a share of the total 
imports of piece-goods while those who 
decide to accept the second course will not 
be given any share or quota of piece-goods 
imported from countries other than India. 

i 2 
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interviews to many tribal leaders of the 
Eastern and Southern Provinces during the 
week, and the Governors of these two 
provinces have been summoned to Kabul 
and given special instructions concerning 
tribal and frontier affairs and the main¬ 
tenance of peaceful conditions in their 
respective provinces. 

(b) Although the Afghan press and 
radio campaign in favour of self-deter¬ 
mination for Pathans in India has been on 
a slightly smaller scale, the public in Kabul 
and Indian traders have been showing 
concern about future relations between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan and some 
Afghans consider that it will take time to 
put them on a friendly basis. Mr. G. L. 
Puri, whose activities were referred to in 
paragraph 1 (6) of Military Attache’s 
(Kabul) Summary No. 32, dated 8th 
August, left Kabul for Peshawar on 13th 
August. A rumour to the effect that the 
new Pakistan Dominion would refuse to 
issue visas to Afghans after 15th August 
led to an increase in the number of appli¬ 
cations to the British Legation for visas for 
India. 

Young Afghans still support the press 
and radio propaganda for the establishment 
of an independent Pathanistan State, but 
more responsible Afghans, including certain 
tribal elements who have trade or other 
connexions with India, express doubt about 
the wisdom of conducting such a propa¬ 
ganda campaign to the detriment of the 
newly-formed Government of Pakistan. 

(c) Kabul radio has announced that the 
Afghan Government propose to establish 
diplomatic relations with the Government 
of Pakistan in the verv near future. 

V 

(rf) Telegrams have been despatched by 
the Afghan Government to the Govern¬ 
ments of the Indian Union and Pakistan 
congratulating them on attaining their 
political freedom. 

2. Celebrations in Kabul Inaugurating 
Indian Independence 

(i) The 14th and 15th August were ob¬ 
served as holidays by the British Legation 
and the Indian Trade Agency to mark the 
establishment of the Governments of the 
Indian Union and Pakistan. 

(ii) On the evening of 14th August mem¬ 
bers of the Muslim League in Kabul gave a 
reception in the Indian Trade Agency to 
which the staff of the British Legation and 
members of the Indian community in 
Kabul, including many “ Muhajirs.” were 
invited. The Pakistan flag was formally 
hoisted, speeches made in honour of the 
occasion and prayers offered for the future 
prosperity of Pakistan. 


(iii) On 15th August His Majesty’s 
Minister gave a reception which was 
attended by the Indian and British com¬ 
munities and the heads of foreign missions 
in Kabul. His Majesty’s Minister made a 
brief speech after which the flags of India 
and Pakistan were unfurled. The legation 
was specially illuminated and the three 
flags floodlit to mark the occasion. 

3. Kabul Press and Radio—The Future of 
Afghans in India 

Reference: Summary No. 32, para¬ 
graph 2. 

(a) Kabul Radio 

References were made in broadcasts by 
the Kabul Radio concerning the future of 
Pathans in India on two occasions during 
the week. The first on 9th August gave the 
gist in Pushtu of Muhd Qasim Rishtiya’s 
weekly review in the Anis newspaper of 
4th August in which he referred to the 
Pathanistan issue and the second on 13th 
August was a translation in Urdu of 
Rishtiya’s article in the I slab newspaper of 
10th August. 

(b) The Kabul press campaign regarding 
the Pakistan-Pathanistan question has 
been on a slightly reduced scale this week 
and no new arguments have appeared. The 
articles published consisted of :— 

(i) A somewhat ungracious reference to 
Mr. Jinnah’s announcement about his 
desire for friendly relations with all Mus¬ 
lim countries was made in Muhd Qasim 
Khan Rishtiya’s weekly review of affairs 
in the .4 ms newspaper of 4th August. It 
was stated deeds not words are required. 

(ii) lslab newspaper of 10th August. An 
article entitled “ Expectation of the 
Afghan Nation ” by Muhd Qasin Rishtiya. 
The British Government was asked to reply 
to the second note of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment regarding the future of Afghans 
residing in India before 15th August. 

(iii) .4 ms newspaper of 12th August. 
Muhd Qasim Rishtiya referred to the 
Pathanistan question in his weekly review 
of affairs and sketched political events in 
the North-West Frontier Province with a 
bias in favour of a Pathanistan State. 

(iv) I slab newspaper of 13th August. 
M. Q. Rishtiya published an article de¬ 
nouncing the false propaganda published 
by the British and Indian press concerning 
the future of Pathans in India. 

(v) I slab newspaper of 14th August. 
Article by Muhd Qadir Tarakhi entitled 
“ A Sincere Reminder.” Sir William 
Barton’s book was freely quoted and it was 
stated that a strong Afghanistan extend¬ 
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ing from the Oxus to the Indus is the best 
solution in respect of the defence of India 
aqd a settlement of the North-West 
Frontier problem. 

4. Foreign Missions 

Russian Embassy 

Reference: Summary No. 20, para¬ 
graph 6 (b). 

JVL Ivan Samylovski, the new ambassador, 
arrived in Kabul by air on 9th August. He 
is said to be particularly desirous of pre¬ 
senting his letters of credence to His 
Majesty King Zahir Shah before the " Id ” 
and Independence celebrations commence. 
These celebrations run close together this 
year, those of “ Id ” will be from 19th to 
21st or 22nd August and the Independence 
celebrations will commence on 25th 
August. 

5. Army Affairs 

(a) Officers—Appointments and Promo¬ 

tions 

(i) Ghulam Mustafa Khan (W.W. 463), 
a former D.C.G.S. in the Ministry of 
Defence, dismissed for corruption has been 
appointed director-general of the Census 
Section in the Ministry of Finance. 

(ii) His Royal Highness Shah Wali 
Khan, the Prime Minister, has been 
checking the list of officers who are to be 
promoted during the Independence celebra¬ 
tions at the end of August. Various 

officers have made reoresentations about 

▲ 

having been passed over for promotion in 
previous years and it is understood that 
some adjustments are to be made. 

(b) Distribution of New Equipment 

'fhe Ministry of Defence are stated to be 
distributing some of the new equipment 
imported from India during the past year 
to units of the Kabul Army Corps and for¬ 
mations in the provinces. The distribution 
is being made with a view to unit® receiving 
the equipment in time for use at the annual 
Independence Day review. 

( c ) British Instructors 

The Afghan Government have made a 
request for the loan of the services of a 
British n.c.o. W/'T instructor who is 
capable of giving instruction in the use of 
No. 18, 19 and 22 W/T sets and of 
repairing them as well as of teaching 
Afghan personnel to become W/T main¬ 
tenance mechanics. This n.c.o. is to be 
in addition to the R.A.F. n.c.o. W/T 
instructor at present attached to the 
Afghan Air Force. 
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6. Air Force Affairs 

(a) Return of Sample Spitfire 

Reference: Summary No. 31, para¬ 
graph 9 (a). 

Squadron-Leader G. F. Reid, D.F.C., 
R.A.F., returned to Kabul on 13th August 
after returning the sample Spitfire VIII 
aircraft to the R.A.F. authorities at 
Peshawar. 

(b) British Instructors 

The Afghan Government have made a 
request for the loan of the services of an 
R.A.F. engineer officer who should be 
capable of taking complete charge of 
Afghan Air Force workshops supervising 
the work of British n.c.o. instructors, 
training Afghan fitters and riggers and 
of supervising the operation of Avro XIX 
aircraft from both a military and civil 
aviation point of view. 

7. Economic and Trade 

(a) Development of Textile Industry 

The Afghan Government are stated to 
have extended the period allotted for the 
development of their textile industries from 
five to seven years. They now intend to 
establish four textile mills with 4,400 looms 
and 175,000 spindles, the machinery for 
which will cost about £3-J million. 

Amiruddin Khan the managing director 
of the textile company, is proceeding to 
England in the near future to place orders 
for the machinery and will be accompanied 
by Mr. A. Sills, textile adviser to the 
Afghan Government. As automatic looms 
may not be available for some years it is 
proposed to purchase 2.000 ordinary looms 
as a temporary measure. The textile com¬ 
pany is said to have approximately £1 
million in balance of their requirements. 

Textile interests in the United States 
have asked the Afghan authorities for 
details of the textile company's income and 
expenditure and it is thought that unless 
British firms are prepared to give partial 
credit or permit payment by instalments, 
the textile company will be compelled to 
buy their machinery and equipment from 
the L T nited States. 

(b) Afghan Commercial Representation in 

I ndia 

1’he Afghan Government propose to 
appoint a commercial attache at Delhi in 
the near future. They also intend to dis¬ 
patch trade representatives to the Indian 
and Pakistan Dominions for the purpose 
of discussing trade developments and the 
rules governing the transport of Afghan 
imports and exports through the two 
Dominions. 

l* 2 
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(c) Foreign Exchange—Indian Rupees 
Afghan banks in Kabul are stated to be 

short of Indian rupee exchange and to be 
converting some of their United States 
dollar holdings into Indian rupees. 

[d) Import of Goods through India 

The Afghan Government are concerned 
about the stocks of goods of foreign origin 


which have accumulated at Karachi due to 
the failure of foreign importers to comply 
with the Merchandise Marks Act. They 
propose to approach the Government of 
India and Pakistan with a view to 
securing the appointment of Afghan 
customs officials at Bombay and Karachi 
who would speed up the clearance of 
Afghan imports from these ports. 


F 12196/9991/97 No. 47 

AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHE’S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 34 

[Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 77 of 23 rd A ugust. Received 4 th September) 


1. General and Political 

(a) Id-ul-Fitr ” was celebrated in 
Kabul on 18th August and the two succeed¬ 
ing days which were declared public 
holidays. His Majesty King Zahir Shah 
attended prayers at the Idgah Mosque on 
18th August, but was about one hour late 
in arriving there due, presumably, to some 
misunderstanding on the part of officials in 
the Court Ministry. As this was His 
Majesty’s first public appearance at these 
‘‘Id’ prayers since his accession, the 
mistake was an unfortunate one and 
aroused a great deal of comment on the 
part of the public who had to await His 
Majesty’s arrival on a very hot day. 
Various police officers and other officials 
are being asked for their explanations of 
this mistiming. His Majesty was, however, 
well received by a crowd of 25,000 people, 
though the behaviour of a few officials of 
the Court Ministry in the mosque has been 
severely criticised. 

(b) Preparations for the celebration of 
Afghan independence are now almost com¬ 
plete and the annual review of the Kabul 
garrison by His Majesty King Zahir Shah 
is to take place at 8 a.m. on 25th August. 

( c) The establishment of the new Govern¬ 
ments of India and Pakistan and the 
achievement of independence by Indians 
has been welcomed by all shades of Afghan 
opinion and the press in Kabul. Prayers 
were offered in mosques in Kabul for the 
future prosperity of the new State of 
Pakistan. Only those Afghans who have 
sponsored the recent agitation for self- 
determination for Pathans in India have 
been reluctant to, or failed to, express their 
pleasure on this development. The news 
that Pakistan is to have its own diplomatic 
representation in Afghanistan has been 
welcomed in many circles, particularly by 


those who have trade or other connexions 
with India. It can now be said that there 
are many elements in Afghanistan who are 
anxious to see amicable relations estab¬ 
lished between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
Included in these are traders of Jalalabad, 
Kandahar and Kabul whose trade would be 
affected unless the status quo can be main¬ 
tained, many sections of Ghilzais, 300,000 

<|F _ 

of whom migrate annually to India in the 
winter months, and whose trade and 
migrations would be jeopardised should the 
situation change : other tribes who conduct 
profitable smuggling operations are also in 
favour of a continuance of existing con¬ 
ditions and. lastly, the 2,500,000 Tajiks, the 
665,000 Hazaras, 800,000 (Jzbaks and 
120,000 Kizilbashes, as well as many other 
smaller sections of the Afghan people, who 
have no desire to be dominated entirely by 
the Pushtu-speaking races in the country. 
This last section has always viewed the 
Afghan Government’s drive to spread the 
use of the Pushtu language in Afghanistan 
as likely to be detrimental to their interests, 
and the recent agitation for self-determina¬ 
tion for Pathans residing in India aroused 
further suspicions. They probably see in 
the establishment of a Pakistan State a use¬ 
ful counter in preventing an undue increase 
in the influence of the Pushtu-speaking 
races in Afghanistan, and consider that 
this will tend to keep the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment level and more considerate when 
making decisions affecting them. 

(i d) The statements reported to have been 
made at Karachi by Abdul Hamid Khan 
Aziz, the Afghan Government’s delegate to 
the United Nations Organisation, are said 
to have had the approval of some members 
of the royal family, including His 
Majesty King Zahir Shah. It is not yet 
known whether thev were made with the 
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sanction of the Afghan Government, but 
they will undoubtedly have come as a shock 
to those officials of the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion and the Press Department who have 
been conducting the propaganda campaign 
for the establishment of a Pathanistan 
State. The remark that the Afghan 
Government do not intend to bring the 
Pathanistan problem before the United 
Nations Organisation is said to have pro¬ 
duced a surprise for these press officials. 
It is just possible that the statements may 
have been made with a view to the Afghan 
Government saving face, gradually closing- 
down their press and radio propaganda on 
the future of Afghans in India or of hitting 
back in an indirect way at their own press 
and the wild ideas of young Afghans con¬ 
cerning the Pathanistan problem, ideas 
which many reports suggest have never had 
the whole-hearted support of the royal 
family. 

***** 


3. Press and Radio—The Future of 
Afghans in India 

Reference: Summary No. 33, para¬ 
graph 3. 

Due to the end of Ramzan and the 
“ Id-ul-Fitr ” holidays the Kabul press and 
radio have' been less active this week con¬ 
cerning their propaganda on the Pakistan- 
Pathanistan issue, and there has been a 
tendency to make appeals to the political 
leaders of Pakistan to give concessions to 
Pathans residing in the North-West 
Frontier Province in the shape of mors 
political freedom. 

The I slab newspaper which usually 
expresses official views has been more 
moderate in its propaganda while the A nis, 
which claims to be a free newspaper, has 
reproduced most of the old arguments for a 
Pathanistan State. 

The Kabul radio only made one reference 
to the future of Afghans residing in India 
and stated that Afghans are anxiously 
awaiting a deoision or an announcement on 
this question by the new Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment. 


■■ ■ ■ — - -- 
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AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHE’S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 35 

[Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 80 of 30fA August; Received 11 th September) 


[Extract] 

1. General and Political 

(a) His Majesty King Zahir Shah 
reviewed representative units of the Kabul 
Army Corps on the Chaman-i-Huzuri on 
25th August, the first day of the annual 
independence celebrations. Later the troops 
marched past His Majesty opposite the 
Idgah Mosque. 

The programme for the celebrations 
covers the period 25th to 30th August, and 
includes the usual games, horse racing and 
other athletic and sporting events. 

A severe out of season hail storm marred 
the celebrations on 27th August and 
destroyed thousands of electric light bulbs. 
On the 28th a heavy shower of rain made 
games impossible. Attendance at the cele¬ 
brations has been fair but lower than in 
previous years. There are signs that 
Afghan enthusiasm for the celebrations is 
waning, but this may be due to the celebra¬ 
tions following on those of Id-ul-Fitr. 

[b) His Majesty King Zahir Shah 
addressed the members of the Cabinet and 
senior civil and military officers at the 


opening ceremony of the 29th Indepen¬ 
dence Celebrations held at the Dilkhusha 
Palace on 25th August. His Majesty’s 
speech included the following main 
points:— 

(i) The usual remarks concerning the 
value of independence to Afghans. 

(ii) The offer of congratulations to 
India and Pakistan on achieving 
their independence. 

(iii) The hope that Afghans residing 
in Pakistan would be given an 
opportunity of deciding their own 
future. 

(iv) That Afghanistan had no terri¬ 
torial designs and no misinterpreta¬ 
tion should be placed on the aims of 
the Afghan Government as they did 
not wish to damage the interests of 
Pakistan in any way. 

(v) That Afghanistan is not concerned 
in any way with communal problems 
in India nor does she wish to be used 
as a tool for furthering any particu¬ 
lar Government or party. 
































sympathies with the Muslims in India but 
advised them to be calm and peaceful and 
not to commit any act which might disturb 
the tranquillity of the city. He asked them 
not to take revenge on Hindus and Sikhs 
residing in Aghanistan. Hindus and Sikhs 
are, however, worried about their own 
safety and have approached the Prime 
Minister with a request that he should take 
steps for their protection. It is reported 
that serious unrest prevails in Kandahar, 
where fanatics have attacked and molested 
Hindus and Sikhs. The Governor sought 
the assistance of the Home Minister, who 
has since proceeded there. Many Hindus 
and Sikhs have arrived in Kabul, not only 
from Kandahar but also from small towns 
and villages in other parts of the country. 
Hindus and Sikhs are reported to be selling 
their household articles and disposing of 
Afghanis in their possession in exchange 
for gold and jewellery in order that they 
may carry their wealth with them more 
easily if forced to flee the country. 

(bj Over 300 tribal leaders are reported 
to have seen the Hazrat Sahib of Shorbazar 
during the week and to have asked him to 
force the Afghan Government to render 
help to the Muslims in India, and also to 
declare a “Jihad.” The Hazrat Sahib is 
said to have told them that he was doing 
everything possible and that the time was 
near w hen he would declare Jihad and pro¬ 
ceed to India himself along with his 
followers. On 16th September a jirga of 
sixteen leading Mullahs of the Sulemain 
Khel tribes arrived in Kabul and met the 
Hazrat Sahib. They asked him to give 
them permission to take 30,000 Sulemain 
Khel tribesmen into India to avenge the 
death of their Muslim brethren. It is 
reported that the Hazrat Sahib advised 
them to apply to their Government and not 
to him. These Mullahs are reported to have 
returned to their homes. The Sahibzada of 
Tagao has warned his followers to be ready 
for Jihad. 


(c) The Afghan Government are said to 
have announced that they have received 
replies to their telegrams about the destruc¬ 
tion of Sarhand Sharif, and that the 
Maharajah of Patiala had assured them 
that he would take steps to see that no 
further acts of barbarity would be com¬ 
mitted by anyone in his State against 
Muslim shrines. 

2. Obituary 

Sher Ahmad Khan (W.W. 598), father 
of Sardar Ghulam Muhd, the present 
Minister of Mines and until latterly 
Minister of State, died on 17th September, 
aged 71. He was Afghan Ambassador in 
Tehran from 1930-37. He was a great 
character and well liked in foreign diplo¬ 
matic circles. 

3. Press and Radio—Future of Afghans in 

India 

No article nor radio broadcast has been 
made on this subject during the week. 

4. Foreigners in Afghanistan 

.4 merican 

Mr. George Elliot Palmer, son of his 

Excellency Mr. Palmer, the American 

Minister in Kabul arrived in Kabul wdth 

his wife from Quetta via Kandahar on 

Thursday, 18th September. He is to 

replace Mr. Gilsinn, who left a short while 

ago, as consul and attache to the legation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bvrnes arrived in Kabul 

1 / 

during the week. Mr. Byrnes is a diplo¬ 
matic clerk in the American Legation. 

5. Economic and Trade 

(a) Foreign Exchange—Indian Rupees 
The highest exchange rate during the 
week was Rs.475 Afghanis per Rs.100 
Indian. 


F 13672/9991/97 No. 52 

AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHE'S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 39 


{Communicated in Kabul Despatch No. 92 of '27th September; Received 9 th October) 
[ Extract] 


1. General and Political 

{a) The Afghan Government continue to 
be perturbed over the communal disturb¬ 
ances in India and have made telegraphic 
requests to the Prime Ministers of India 


and Pakistan. Jawarhalal Nehru and Mr. 
Liaqat Ali Khan, asking them to endea¬ 
vour to ensure the safety of the lives, pro¬ 
perty and honour of Afghan nationals in 
the two Dominions. Urgent instructions 
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have also been issued on the same lines to 
the Afghan consuls and other representa¬ 
tives in India and Pakistan. The semi¬ 
official Government newspaper lslah ex¬ 
pressed a hope on 24th September, 1947, 
that no Afghan nationals in India or 
Pakistan would become entangled in com¬ 
munal incidents. 

(b) More tribal leaders and Mullahs 
have arrived in Kabul to ask the Afghan 
Government for arms and ammunition and 
permission to declare Jihad against India. 
The jirga of tribal leaders now numbers 
several hundred, all of whom are staying 
with the Hazrat Sahib of Shorbazar in 
Qila-i-Jawaz. During the week Sardar 
Muhd Ilashim Khan, ex-Prime Minister, 
Sardar Ahmad Shah Khan, Court Minis¬ 
ter, and the Wali of Kabul, Muhd Ismail 
Khan, visited the jirga in Qila-i-Jawaz. 
Muhd Ilashim Khan addressed them and 
explained that he did not consider this the 
time for a Jihad. He also told them that the 
Afghan Government had received tele¬ 
grams from the Government of India and 
Patiala State that the shrine at Sarhind 
Sharif was safe and not desecrated. He 
begged the leaders of the various nomadic 
tribes to remain quiet and peaceful w r hen 
they crossed into Pakistan during the 
autumn and advised them not to travel 
further than Lahore. It is believed that 
the jirga has been satisfied for the moment, 
but it is yet too early to forecast whether 
they will now disperse to their homes or 
whether, when they do, they will obey the 
advice of the Afghan Government to re¬ 
frain from any action against India. 

* (c) It was reported in the lslah news¬ 
paper on 23rd September that the Afghan 
Government had officially recognised the 
Indonesian Republican Government. 

( d ) Prices of essential commodities con¬ 
tinue to rise in Kabul, due mainly to the 
shortage of petrol and therefore to the 
difficulty of transporting goods from the 
country. The acting Prime Minister has 
already taken steps to help Government 
employees and has arranged a system of 
coupons for the purchase of flour by them 
at the concessional rate of Rs.12 Afghanis 
per 16 lbs. This is slightly more than half 
the cost of flour in the open market. 

(e) It is rumoured that the Royal Family 
and the Afghan Government are beginning 
to suspect the loyalty to the Crown of 
Abdul Majid Khan, Minister of National 
Economv, who is said to have advanced a 
sum of Rs.5 lakhs Afghanis to Najibullah 
Khan, acting Minister of Education, for 
the construction of a house in Shahr-i-Nau, 
and to have given a cheque for 20.000 
Afghanis to Ghulam Yahva Khan, 
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Minister of Communications. They think 
that he is endeavouring to “purchase'’ 
Cabinet members. Abdul Majid Khan is 
a leader of the “ Young Afghans ” and is 
known to have been behind much of the in¬ 
dependent 'Pathanistan propaganda this 
year. 

* * * # 


3. Press and Radio—Future of Afghans 
in India 

(a) Press 

An editorial article headed, “ The Rela¬ 
tions between Afghanistan and Pakistan 
are Cordial,” edited by M. Muhd Hashim 
Pardes, the newly appointed editor of A nis 
newspaper, appeared in the edition of that 
paper dated 22nd September. The article 
is friendly towards Pakistan and expresses 
approval of the manner in which the Paki¬ 
stan press, which it described as having 
been unfriendly towards Afghanistan on 
the issue of an independent Pathanistan, 
had changed the tone of its articles and 
had become decidedly more accommodating. 
This change it ascribes to the friendly 
announcements by Pakistan authorities 
which have forced uninformed correspon¬ 
dents of the Pakistan press to change their 
tune. The editorial, however, concludes 
with the phrase, “ the question of inde¬ 
pendence for our Afghan brethren is, in 
fact, regarded as the only problem which, 
in the relations of both these countries has 
so far remained undecided.” and an¬ 
nounced that the responsibility for dealing 
with this problem now devolves on the 
“ young Government of Pakistan.” 

(b) Radio 

The question of Pathanistan was men¬ 
tioned in radio broadcasts twice during the 
week, but in a more friendly tone than in 

l/ 

previous broadcasts. It was clear from 
these broadcasts, however, that the Afghan 
Government still considers this question to 
be of the first importance but that it 
should be discussed amicably between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. 


4. Pakistan Representation in Afghani¬ 
stan 

Nawabzada Saidullah Khan, personal 
representative of Mr. Jinnah to 
Afghanistan, arrived in Kabul on Thurs¬ 
day, 25th September. He was met at Ba- 
grami by an assistant “ chef du protocole,” 
by officers of the British Legation, and 
many Pakistanis living in Kabul. He is 

K 
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staying for the time being as the guest of 
the Afghan Government at Dar-ul-Fanun. 
He will discuss with the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment the question of the setting up 
of a Pakistan Embassy in Kabul. The 
Afghan Government hope that Nawabzada 
Saidullah Khan will be in a position to 
discuss the question of Pathanistan, and 


_ I 0 , t J 

have detailed M. Najibullah Khan, acting 
Minister of Education, and formerly one 
of the most important officials in the 
Afghan Foreign Office, to discuss this ques¬ 
tion with him. It appears that they hope to 
link this question in some way with that of 
the setting up of an embassy, which will in¬ 
evitably make the discussions very difficult. 
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AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHE'S INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 40 

(Communicated in Kabul despatch No. 94 of 5th October, 1947; Received 14 th 

October) 


(Extract) 

1. General and Political 

(a) Mr. Jinnahs personal representative 
has been engaged in conversations with the 
Afghan Government during the week on 
the establishment of a Pakistan Embassy 
in Kabul. He has rented the former 
Egyptian Legation buildings, where he will 
live and where the Pakistan offices will be 
located. He will probably move to these 
buildings on or soon after 6th October. 
Khan Bahadur Kizilbash. Commercial 
Secretary of the British Legation, is now 
working with Nawabzada Saidullah Khan, 
though still nominally on the legation staff. 

(b) The arrival of Saidullah Khan in 
Kabul created a feeling of optimism in the 
minds of the Afghan public in general and 
all the Pakistani Indians in particular. It 
was hoped that relations between Af¬ 
ghanistan and Pakistan would considerably 
improve, and that diplomatic relations 
would be established at an early date. It 
was evident from the outset, however, that 
the Afghan Government had not completely 
abandoned their Pathanistan policy, and 
they have continued to use this as a lever 
in their conversations with Mr. Jinnah’s 
representative. The Afghan press has 
again blossomed out with pro-Pathanistan 
articles, and the Kabul radio has also 
broadcast a talk on this theme. 

(c) The radio announcement of 1st 
October to the effect that Afghanistan was 
the only country which had opposed 
Pakistan's membership to the U.N.O. 
caused considerable perturbation in 
Afghan circles and amongst the Pakistan 
colony. It has since been reported that the 
Pakistan broadcasting service broadcast an 
announcement that the Afghan delegate 
had expressed regret that he was obliged 


to oppose Pakistan s membership and 
added that he would not raise the question 
again in the Assembly unless asked to do 
so by other United Nations members. No 
official statement has yet issued in the 
Kabul press or wireless, but it is understood 
that the Afghan Government have re- * 
pudiated their own representative and 
ordered him to withdraw' and apologise. 

(d) It is reliably reported that about 100 
Kabul Khel Wazirs of Birmal (mostly 
allowance holders from the Afghan 
Government) and 300 Mahsuds from South 
Waziristan had arrived on 30th September. 
They were transported from Urgun to 
Kabul in Afghan Government transport 
and have been accommodated here in 
the Tribal Guest House. This party is said 
to be about to give a pledge to the Afghan 
Government that they support their policy 
of Pathanistan. A well-informed source 
has stated that the main reason for this big 
gathering of Wazirs and Mahsuds is to 
impress upon Nawabzada Saidullah Khan 
that all tribal people are with the Afghan 
Government on this important question. 

(e) News has now been received that the 
shrine at Sarhind Sharif has not been dese¬ 
crated and that it had been well guarded 
all the time by Patiala troops. Since the 
Afghan Government learnt of this the 
King and Prime Minister saw the Hazrat 
Sahib of Shorbazar and warned him against 
inciting the fanatical mullahs of the country 
against Hindus and Sikhs, as any efforts by 
him in this direction may endanger the peace 
and tranquillity of the country. The Hazrat 
Sahib is reported to be downcast at this 
rebuff and has. since his interview, not seen 
his many followers in Kabul. 
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2. Press and Radio—Future of Afghans 
in India 

i •* 

(a) The Press 

On 1st October the lslah newspaper 
published two articles entitled, (i) “ Pathan 
Unity ” and (ii) “ Pakistan Representative 
at the Court of the King of Afghanistan.'' 
In the former article the author stressed 
the need of unity of all Pathans and 
advised them not to think themselves 
different, detached tribes, but as one strong 
and united nation. In the second article, 
which was written by Muhd Qadir Tarakhi, 
editor of the newspaper, the personal repre¬ 
sentative of Mr. Jinnah is welcomed, but 
the writer implores him to watch closely 
the general trend of Afghan public opinion 
on the subject of Pathanistan. He asks 
Nawabzada Saidullah Khan to convey to 
his Government that the general Afghan 
opinion is that “ their brethren on the other 
side of the Durand Line ” should be free 
and independent people. He goes on to say 
that the mission of the Pakistan repre¬ 
sentative is a delicate and important one. 


(b) Radio 

A precis of the second newspaper article 
mentioned above was read out on the Kabul 
radio in its Urdu programme on Wednes¬ 
day, 1st October. 

* * * * * 

6. Army Affairs 

Training of Afghan officers and n.c.o.s in 
India 

The legation was informed on 3rd 
October that the Governments of India and 
Pakistan, in consultation, had decided that 
they can no longer, because of administra¬ 
tive problems caused by the reconstitution 
of the army, continue to train the 100 
officers and 40 n.c.o.s of the Afghan army 
now undergoing training in India. The 
Afghan Government are being informed; 
they will undoubtedly deeply regret the 
inability of the two Indian Governments 
to continue in some form or another this 
training which has been so beneficial to the 
Afghan army. 
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AFGHANISTAN: MILITARY ATTACHES INTELLIGENCE SUMMARY 

No. 41 

(Communicated in Kabul despatch No. 96 of 1 1th October ; Received 30 th October) 


1. General and Political 

(a) More Wazir and Mahsud maliks 
have arrived in Kabul during the week, and 
are staying in the Tribal Guest House. A 
well-informed source indicates that the 
King and the Prime Minister have ex¬ 
pressed their displeasure with the director 
of the Tribal Guest House, as he was asked 
by them to invite only a few influential and 
leading maliks to Kabul, whilst in actual 
fact a very large numl)er of tribesmen have 
arrived and are still arriving in Kabul; the 
Afghan Government consider this politi¬ 
cally unwise. 

(b) The Sahibzada Sahib of Shorbazar, 
son of the Hazrat Sahib of Shorbazar, has 
visited Ghazni, Katawaz, Kalat, Mukkur, 
Qarabagh • and the Logar area, and held 
many meetings and discussions with im¬ 
portant maliks and mullahs; he has in¬ 
formed them that they should be ready for 
Jihad against the Hindus and Sikhs in 
India because the shrine at Sarhind Sharif 
had been desecrated. His preachings have 
considerably excited the tribesmen of these 
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areas. The Afghan Government had al¬ 
ready announced on the Kabul radio and 
1 / 

in the press that the shrine was safe and 
had not been damaged, and sent a messen¬ 
ger to the Sahibzada Sahib requesting him 
to stop his propaganda. It is reported that 
the Shorbazar family and their followers 
are still not satisfied with the announce¬ 
ment made by the Kabul radio and consider 
that the Afghan Government are trying to 
hide the actual facts in order to safeguard 

their own interests in the country. 

•/ 

2. Press and Radio—Future of Afghans 
in India 

During the week the Afghan press and 
radio have slackened their pro-Pathanistan 
propaganda. Pakistan circles in Kabul 
consider this a good omen and link it with 
the work of the personal representative of 
Mr. Jinnah, who is still working for the 
establishment of a Pakistan Diplomatic 
Mission in the country. 

k 2 
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Highness Muhd Hashim Khan, the former 
Prime Minister has proceeded to Jalalabad 
where he is to spend the winter months. 
The latter will undoubtedly use his influ¬ 
ence in inducing the Safi leaders to accept 
the Government’s terms. The Shinwaris 
and Khugianis are said to have refused to 
assist the Safis in their opposition to the 
Government, and unless the Safis can secure 
help from the Mohmands it would seem that 
they will be compelled to come to a settle¬ 
ment with the Government in the near 
future. Lieut.-General Muhd Daud Khan 
has summoned Safi, Bajauri. Mohmand, 
Nuristani, Shinwaria and Khugiani tribal 
leaders to Jalalabad for the purpose of 
discussing with them the Government s 
plans for reaching a settlement with the 
discontented Safis. 

2. Arrival of the Family of the late Sardar 

Inayatullah Khan 

Khalilullah Khan, son of the late Sardar 
Inayatullah Khan, who was King of 
Afghanistan for three days in 19*29, 
arrived in Kabul from Tehran on 2nd 
December. He was accompanied by his 
mother and sisters and has taken up resi¬ 
dence in a house belonging to his father. 
The Afghan Government have allotted a 
sum for the maintenance of the family and 
provided them with a military guard. 
Khalilullah and the family are said to have 
been given a good reception by Afghan 
officials and the public. 

3. Hindus and Sikhs in Kabul 

Reference: Summary No. 45, para¬ 
graph 4. 

It is reported that Hindu and Sikh shop¬ 
keepers in Kabul are finding business very 
slack at present, and refugees from 
Pakistan find it difficult to obtain employ¬ 
ment. Most of them hope that arrange¬ 
ments will be made for their evacuation to 
the Indian Dominion by air in the near 
future, or, alternatively, that they will be 
able to proceed by road via Persia. 

4. Afghan Relations with Tribes on the 

Indo-Afghan Frontiers 

(a) The Afghan Government are re¬ 
ported to have despatched intelligence 
officers to the Southern Province and the 
Indo-Afghan frontier with a view to 
reporting on tribal activities on both sides 
of the frontier and inducing the tribesmen 
to refrain from interfering with the 
evacuation of regular military posts in 
Waziristan or proceeding to Kashmir to 
join the Azad Government’s forces. 


Afghan officials are stated to have had 
some difficulty in preventing Mangal and 
Zadran tribesmen from going to Kashmir. 

(b) Certain Jaji, Mangal and settled 
Ghilzai tribal leaders were given an inter¬ 
view by His Royal Highness Shah Wali 
Khan, the Acting Prime Minister, on 6th 
December. They offered the Government 
the services of their tribes in case of need, 
but were informed that this help was not 
required at present, and in reply to a ques¬ 
tion were told that there was no truth in 
the rumour that the Afghan army had 
despatched detachments to assist Pakistan 
in Kashmir. 

(c) Exaggerated rumours are in circu¬ 
lation in Kabul concerning the assistance 
the Afridis are giving to the “ Azad ” 
Government in Kashmir and the number of 
casualties they have sustained in Kashmir. 
One rumour puts Afridi losses at 230 killed 
and 700 wounded. 

(d) Reference: Summary No. 45. para¬ 
graph 5 (a). 

Maulvi Zahir Shah and Sheikh Aslam 
are reported to have left Kabul for 
Waziristan via Gardez on 7th December, 
taking with them a letter from the acting 
Prime Minister for the Faqir of Ipi. The 
letter is stated to have contained instruc¬ 
tions to the Faqir forbidding him to make 
any attack on regular troops withdrawing 
from Razmak, Wana and other posts in 
Waziristan and informing him that the 
future policy of the Afghan Government 
will be decided after the return of His 
Royal Highness Shah Mahmud Khan from 
London. 

5. Foreign Missions 

Egyptian Legation 

The Islah newspaper of 9th December 
announced the arrival in Kabul from 
Peshawar of M. Muhd El Said Muttarabi, 
the new Egyptian Minister. 

6. Army Affairs 

(a) A ppointments 

The following changes in appointments 
have been reported :— 

(i) F.M. Abdullah Khan (W.W. 68) 
(A.L. A. 60) has been reinstated as Presi¬ 
dent of Courts Martial, Ministry of 
Defence. 

(ii) G.M. Allah Mir Khan (A.L. A. 153) 
has been appointed Membei of Standing 
Courts Martial, Ministry of Defence. He 
has until recently been a Commissar and 
O.C. Armed Police (Gendarmerie) at 
Hazrat Imam Sahib on the Oxus River. 

(iii) G.M. Nur Muhd Khan (A.L. N. 15) 
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to be Commissar and O.C. Armed Police 
at Hazrat Imam Sahib vice (ii) above. 

(b) Afghan Officers Abroad 

Muhd Kabir Khan, a civil engineer 
officer employed by the Ministry of Defence 
for road construction, is at present in 
England for medical treatment. He has 
been shown cement factories and various 
road construction machinery by Messrs. 
Consulting Engineers, Ltd., during his stay 
in London. Muhd Kabir received his train¬ 
ing as an engineer in France. 

(c) Training of Afghan Officers in India 

and Pakistan 

Reference: Summary No. 44, para¬ 
graph 10 (5). 

As a result of further consideration and 
recommendations made by the Joint 
Defence Council the Governments of the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan have 
now intimated that they are prepared to 
make arrangements for the training of 
further batches of Afghan officers and 
n.c.os. The Pakistan military authorities 
hope to be able to accept trainees after 1st 
July, 1948, and India after 1st January, 
1949. This development will be welcomed 
by the Afghan Ministry of Defence and 
will relieve them of the expense of dis¬ 
patching large parties of trainees to 
England or the United States. 

(d) Request for the Services of an Officer 

Signaller lnstructor 

Lieut.-Colonel R. V. Proudlock, Royal 
Signals, Signalling Adviser to the Frontier 
Corps of Pakistan, paid a visit to Kabul 
between 4th and 11th December and was 
introduced to Colonel Muhd Ali, Comman¬ 
dant of the Afghan Signal Corps, by the 
Military Attach^. Various signalling 
problems were discussed and suggestions 
made for establishing a small signals re¬ 
pair workshop in Kabul and arranging for 
the maintenance and repair of No. 18, 19. 
22 and 48 W/T sets supplied by the 
Government of India. 

The Afghan Government propose to 
order the equipment required for the work¬ 
shop from England preferably through 
military channels and obtain the services 
of Captain H. S. Nixon, Royal Signals, as 
an instructor for a period of two years, 
providing that he is agreeable. Captain 
Nixon is an emergency commissioned 
officer who was until recently serving in 
Northern Command, India, but has now 
proceeded to the United Kingdom for 
demobilisation. 


7. Communications 

(a) Civil Air Services — Tashkent—Kabul 

Reference: Summary No. 45, para¬ 
graph 9 (a). 

The Russian Dakota which arrived on 
24th November left Kabul for Tashkent on 
26th November. 

(b) Roads—Routes in A fghanistan S.E. 

The Kabul press has announced the pro¬ 
posed construction of a motor road between 
Gardez and Matun, and stated that the 
new road will provide a shorter and more 
direct alignment. It is referred to as the 
Khata Kandao route. 

Comment. —It is believed that the new 
road will follow the route described in 
Route No. 5 (1) Routes in Afghanistan 
S.E., thus avoiding the Saroti Kotal and the 
longer alignment described in Route No. 5 
Routes in Afghanistan S.E. This report 
has given rise to unfounded rumours that 
the Afghan Government are embarking on 
a policy of road extension towards the 
Durand Line. 

8. Economic and Trade 

(a) Currency Notes 

The Afghan Government have announced 
that all currency notes of a face-value of 
Rs.2, 5 and 10 Afghanis which do not bear 
the effigy of His Majesty King Zahir Shah 
will cease to be legal tender after 20th 
March, 1948. Individuals possessing such 
notes may exchange them for new notes at 
any recognised bank up to this date. 

These notes were originally issued in 
1936-37 at a time when the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment did not consider it advisable to issue 
currency notes bearing the King’s effigy 
owing to objections made by religious 
leaders. It is a sign of the times and the 
decreasing influence of the “Mullahs” 
that the Afghan Government can now make 
such an announcement in the press and 
on radio broadcasts. 

(b) Control of Prices 

The Public Welfare Committee in Kabul 
has been meeting fairly frequently in the 
premises of the National Bank during 
recent weeks. The committee is to make 
recommendations to the Government con¬ 
cerning the control of prices for petrol, 
tea, fuel and ghee, securing adequate motor 
transport for moving goods and food-stuffs 
to consumer areas, and the readjustment of 
passenger fares on motor buses. 
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